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zeal; attacked the Doctor, and, to make 


society of literati, from whom it was not likely 


former. part of his life, his mind and heart were 
“mOORPOught Under the influence of any of the 


_, ithé'Hand of God, of leading his mind to re- 


_-eerned’; and the result was, as we have reason 


_ the’eminent Dr. Johnson, saw enough to induce 


»._==but utter reprobate faithlessness, which may 


_ jts origin; but is the faith of the Son of God 


that you may bereafier live and act 


Coit’. 
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"HE-PRESBYTERIA 
Cheever, of the New York 
Gd ardent admirer of Coleridge, 


wd 16 the expression of his opinion of she re- 
ligious belief of that singularly gifled man, has, 
probably; been ‘betrayed into a ‘praise teo un: 
qualified. A writer in ‘the New York Observer, 
and sfill later, the writer of a pamphlet, regard- 
ing his course as an indiscretion, have, with 


the strotigest ‘possible case against him, have 
Fansacked ths writings of Coleridge, to prove 
his fundamental heresy, if not positive scepti- 
viem. We: do not interfere to compose the 
strife, any further than to remark, that if Dr, 
Cheever, in the gladness of his heart, has, been 
a little too senthusiastic in enlisting the great 
scholar:and poct as a theological witness, his 
Opponents have been entirely too harsh in his 
condemnation. Coleridge was a giant in mind ; 
he was devoted to literature; its enjoymenis 
were theonly heaven he desited, and much, 
alas; too" much, of his time was spent in the 


he would, or could, learn much good, In the 


pectlige truths of the gospel, and his specula- 
tive belief was Socinian. What he thought, or 
said, af. this period of his life, should not be 
takén jinto‘account, in forming an estimate of 
his Sibsequent religious opinions. There is 
strong: testimony to the point, that his views 
underwent an important change. His many 
persctiat*afflictions were probably the means, 


gard religion in a more direct way, asa matter 
in which he was deeply and personally con- 


to hope, that he was led by faith to discern Je- 
pus as “ the way, the truth, and the life.” Al- 
though he became not a thoroughly enlightened 
theologian, but retained some positive errors, 
find was misty and confused in_ his ;views of 
some truths, still we cling to the hope, that he 
got his foot-hold on the Rock of ages, and, like 


him to cast his soul.in its helplessness, on the 
mercy of God, through a .Redcemer. We had 
certainly rather take the seemingly honest con- 
fession of Coleridge himself, on this point, than 
‘the fuddled testimony of Charles Lamb, who, 
although an exquisite writer, was no judge of 
spiritual matters. While we should, therefore, 
‘be extremely cautious in recommending to the 
young and ardent, the writings of Coleridge ; 
and, ina merely theological point of view, 


Should not give much weight ‘to his dicta, yet 


we are willing to refer to his better thoughts, 
and the expressions of his better feelings, as 
illustrative of the grace of God in working upon 
a mind, which, considered in all its habits, was 
‘not in the likeliest position to be religiously and 
savingly affected. 

_. With this view we copy the following pleas- 
ing testimony, as quoted by Dr. Cheever, the 
first part of which has not before fallen under 
oureye: 

In a note to some of the pages of a work of 
Fenelon on Charity, Mr. Coleridge thus speaks 
on the subject of Justification by Faith: * To 
many—to myself formerly—it has appeared as 
a mere dispute aboul words; but it is by no 
means of so harmless a character, for it tends 


to give a false direction to our thoughts 


{we suppose he means the dispute about 
human merit) by diverting the conscience from 
the ruined and corrupted state, in which we 
are, without Christ.. Sin is the disease. What 
js the remedy? What is the antidoie?. Cha- 
xity? Pshaw! Charity, in the large apos- 
tolic sense of the term, is the health, the 
state to be obtained. by the use of the remedy, 


not the sovereign balm itself—faith of grace—) 


faith in the God-manhood, the cross, the medi- 
ation and perfected righteousnes of Jesus, to the 
utter rejection and abjuration of all righteous- 
ness of our own. Faith alone is the restorative. 
‘The Romishsscheme is preposterous ; it puts the 


rill before the spring. Faith is the source—| 


charity, that is the whole Christian life, is the 
stream from it. It is quite childish to talk of 
faith being imperfect wi'hout charity. As well 
might you say that a fire, however bright and 
strong, was imperfect without heat, or that the 
sun, however cloudless, is imperfect without 
beams. 

“The true answer would be—it is not faith 


indeed very possibly co-exist with a mere ac- 
quiescence of the understanding in certain facts 
recorded by the evangelists. But did. John, or 
Paul, or Martin Luther, ever flatter this barren 
belief with the name of saving faith? No! Little 
ones, be not deceived. Wear at your bosoms 
ithat precious amulet against all the spells of 
-Antichristi—the 20th verse of the second chap- 
ter of Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians. J am 
crucified with Christ, nevertheless I five ; yet 
not J, but Christ liveth in me; and the life 
avhich I now live in the flesh, I live by the farih 
of the Son of God, who loved me and gave him- 

self for me. . 
«“ Thus we see even our faith is not ours in 


graciously communicated to us. Beware, there- 
fore, that you do not frustrate the grace of God ; 
for if righteousness come by the law, then 
Christ is dead in vain. If, therefore, we are 
saved by charity, we are saved. by the: keeping 
of the law, which doctrine St. Paul declared to 
‘de an apostasy from Christ, and a bewitching 
of the soul from the troth. But you will per- 
heps say,.Can.a man be saved without charity? 
‘The answer is, A. man without charity cannot 
be saved; the faith-of the Son of God is not in 


Weshall merely add to the above, the follow- 
ing extract from a letier written by Mr. Coleridge 
4o his god-son, a short time before his own death. 
It is.aflecting and important as his last written 
testimony, for he died on. the twenty-fifth of the 
same month; and this letter, written in pain 
and weakness, 0n;the eve of dissolution, was, 
we believe, the last attempt of his hand to re- 
cord words upon paper: 

“Ihave known. (says: Mr. Coleridge,) what 
the. enjoyments and advantages of this life are, 
and what the more refined pleasures which 
Jearning: and intellectual power can bestow ; and 
with all the experience which more than three- 
score years can give, 1 now,.on the: eve of my 


departure, declare to you, (and earnestly pray 


viction,) that-bealth great blessing—compe-| 


tente obtained by honourable industry a great 
ing—and a great blessing it is to have 
kind, :faithful and loving. friends and relatives ; 
buat that the greatest of all blessings, as it is the 
most ennobling of ali privileges, is to be indeed 
a Christian. But I have been likewise, through 
a large portion of my late life, a sufferer, sorely 
affiicted with bodily pains, languors, and bodily 
infirmities ; and for the last three or four years, 
have, with few and brief intervals, been confined 
to a sick-room, and at this moment, in great 
weakness and heaviness, write from a sick-bed, 
hopeless of a recovery, yet without prospect of 
a speedy release ; and | thus, on the very brink 
of the grave, solemnly bear witness to you, that 
the Almighty Redeemer, most gracious in his 
promises to them that seek him, is faithful to 
perform what he hath promised, and has pre- 
served, under all my pains and infirmities, the 
inward peace that passeth all understanding, 
with the supporting assurance of a reconciled 
God, who will not withdraw his Spirit from me 
in the conflict, and in his own time will deliver: 
me‘from the EvilOne! 
O, my dear god-child! Eminently blessed 
are those, who begin early to seek, fear, and 
love their God, trusting wholly in the righteous- 


ness and mediation of their Lord, Redeemer,) 


Saviour, and Everlasting High Priest, Jesus 

Christ! O, preserve this. as a legacy and be- 

quest from your unseen god-father and friend. 
S. T. Coteriper.” 


For the Presbyterian. 
COMPEND OF BIBLE TRUTH. 


Mr. Editor—I have just finished the perusal 
of an admirable. little. book, recently published 
by. our Board of Publication, entitled A Com- 
PEND.OF Binte’Trurn; and | am so much 
pleased with it, that I cannot refrain from beg- 
ging your permission to recommend it to the 
notice of your readers. It is truly what it pro- 
fesses to be, It is a condensed, but clear exhibi- 
tion of Divine truth ; a miniature system of sound 
thealogy. It furnishes one of those rare in- 
stances of the muliwn in parvo, in which con- 
ciseness.is happily combined with comprehen- 
siveness of matier, and depth of thought with 
ease, perspicuity, and neatness of expression. 
Every paragraph, almost, contains the germ of 
a long essay, and every chapter, the essence of 
a volume. On closing the book, if the vastness, 
importance, and solemnity of the subject, leave 
any room in the reader’s mind for a thought 
about the author, it will be, how it was practica- 
ble for him, in so small a space, to say so much, 
and to say it so impressively. 


Will you permit me to justify these few re- 
marks, by adding, as a fair specimen of the 
whole, the chapter on the Atonement? By 
doing so, you will undoubtedly gratify many of 
your readers, and especially yours, respectfully, 

J. B. 


| The Expiatory Sufferings of Christ; or, the 


Alonement. 

An atonement is that which expiates sin; 
which reconciles an offended party; which 
makes satisfaction for offences committed. | 

The reason why an atonement was necessary, 
was the inflexible nature of divine justices. This 
attribute leads the. Ruler of the universe to ren- 
der to every one his due; to treat every one ac- 
cording to his character, The justice of God was 
manifested in giving to man a righteous law, 
and annexing a penalty exactly proportioned to 
the demerit of every transgression. Such a 
penalty being annexed to the law, it is evident 
that to execute it isa righteous thing ; and when 
this penalty is incurred by transgression, the 

“Judge of all the earth, acting justly, must inflict 
it. He cannot deny himself. * He is not a man 
that he should lie, or the son of man that he 
should repent.” If the penalty of the law might 
be set aside in one instance, it might in all, and 
then government would be at an end. Indeed, no 
reason can be assigned for a difference; if one 
sinner is exempted from punishment, the same 
treatment should be extended to all; for, in the 
administration of law and justice, there should 
be uniformity; though that principle does not 
apply to the dispensation of grace. 

How then can any sinner be saved? This is 
a problem, which we are persuaded no finite in- 
telligence could have solved. But, what created 
wisdom. could not discern, the wisdom of the 
Triune God was able to accomplish. The prin- 
ciple of an adequate atonement by a qualified 
Surety was the one adopted. But who is sufhi- 
cient to make the requisite satisfaction to law 
and justice’? for, upon the principles already sta- 
ted, such a satisfaction was necessary. No 
mere creature could be the substitute; for, be- 
side that such an one would owe obedience for 
himself to the full extent of his powers, the ac- 
tions and sufferings of a mere creature could 
not possess that merit which could be accepted, 
to answer the demands of the law against mil- 
lions. Neither could any person of the God- 
head perform the work of redemption. The 
Deity can neither sufler nor obey. This migh- 
ty difficulty can only be overcome by the con- 
stitution of a person, in whom both natures shall 
be united; that is, by the second person in the 
glorious Trinity assuming human nature into 
such intimate union with himself, that the ac- 
tions and sufferings of this nature shall be con- 
sidered the actions and sufferings of the person 
of the Son of God. That such a substitution 
was admissible depended on the wisdom and 
will of God. Among men there would exist 
strong reasons against permitting the innocent 


‘to die for the guilty ; but when we inquire what 


these reasons are, we find that not one of them 
applies to the redemption of Christ, He has a 
complete right to dispose of himself, and the 
power to qualify himself for the arduous work ; 
and by admitting the substitution of Christ in 
in the room of his chosen people, no injury is 
sustained in any quarter; for, though the Re- 
deemer must endure an inconceivable weight of 
sorrow for a season, for this he will reap a glo- 
rious and endless reward. And, though the 
guilty escape, yet the plan provides for their 
complete reformation ; and the mercy of God is 
illustriously displayed, and placed in a light in 
which it never could have been, if this plan had 
not been revealed. | 

And not only is mercy and condescension ex- 
hibited in a bright and peculiar light, which 
gives to all the intelligent creation new discove- 
ries of the divine character ; but justice, whicli 
would have appeared glorious in the punishment 
of the guilty, in exact proportion to their demer- 
it, yet shines forth with a far brighter lustre in 
the sufferings of the only begotten Son of God, 
than m the condign punishment of a world of 
guilty sinners. Here, then, we see what the 
nature of an atonement must be. It must re- 
move those obstacles which stood in the way of 
the sinner’s salvation. ‘These arose from the 
law and justice of God, which demanded the 
life of the transgressor. The Redeemer, there- 
fore, must make a full satisfaction to law and 
justice, or the sinner cannot be saved. He must 
render a meritorious obedience to the law which 
men had broken, and receive,the punishment 
of their sins in his own person. The sufferings 
of Christ were, therefore, of a strictly vicarious 
nature. **He bare our sins in his own body, 
on the tree,” “He died, the just for the unjust, 
to bring us to God.” “ He was wounded. for our] 


Christ offered himself a sacrifice, will eventu- 


transgressions, he was bruised for our iniqui- 
ties.”. ‘* Our iniquities were laid upon him.” No 
doubt. he set us a glorious example of perfect 
patience and fortitude, in enduring so much 
pain and ignominy; but example was not the 
main end of these sufferings, which would piace 
themon thesamelevel with those of other martyrs. 
And, it is not disputed, that the death of Christ 
is ealculated to produce a moral impression on 
all intelligent minds ; but even this was not the 
direct end of Christ's sufferings, according to 
the Scriptures ; but he died as an expiatory vic- 
tim, a sacrifice to satisfy divine justice, an atone-| 
ment for all the sins of his chosen, as a ransom 
to redeem them from their bondage; yea, as a 
curse, to redeem them that were under the 
curse, And this-view of the atonement is vital 
to the Christian system. It is plainly the doc- 
trine of the Old as well as the New Testament; 
and it ever has been the doctrine of every sound 
part of the Christian church; and it would be 
easy to show that the objections to it are either 
frivolous, or they are such as subvert the gospel 
of Christ, and bring in another gospel which ex- 
the abettors of it to the anathema of Paul. 

As to the sufferings endured by Christ which 
are expiatory, we could say that all that he en- 
dured in our nature, and indeed his whole state 
of humiliation, should be considered as belong- 
ing to his expiation ; when he first felt the pangs 
incident to infancy; when he went about from 
day to day, “‘a man of sorrows, and acquainted 
with grief;”—when reproached, slandered, and 
reviled—when hungry, thirsty, and weary— 
when filled with grief at the hardness and per- 
verseness of the people, which drew tears from 
his eyes—when bathed in his own biood in 
Gethsemane—when betrayed, bound, dragged 
to trial—when falsely accused, and condemned 
—when mocked and reviled— when scourged— 
when crowned with thorns—-when fainting under 
the cross—when nailed to the tree—when ex- 
posed to the profane gaze of the multitude, de- 
nuded of his garments—when exhausted with 
pain and thirst—and above all, when forsaken 
of God—and when he breathed out his soul. 
And afler he was taken from the cross and |aid 
in the sepulchre, though he suffered no positive 
pain, yet he was bearing the curse or penalty 
of the law, which was death. And if it be ask- 


ed for whom did the Redeemer bear all this, the] _ 


answer he has given, “I lay down my life for 
the sheep.” He loved his church and gave 
himself for it. But his atonement, considered 
in its intrinsic value and suitableness, is infinite 
and sufficient, if applied, to save the whole 
world. 

The sufferings of Christ being those of a di- 
vine person, have an infinite value; it follows, 
therefore, that although the punishment of the 
sinner was everlasting, yet Christ could exhaust 
the penalty of the law in a limited time; that is, 
his sufferings and death, though limited to a 
short period, were more than an equivalent for 
the eternal sufferings of those for whom he laid 
down his life. And in making this vicarious 
atonement, it was not at all necessary that the 
Mediator should be the subject of remorse and 
despair; for these are not essential to the pen- 
alty of the law, but merely incidental, arising 
from the circumstances and moral character of 
the sufferer. But it was necessary that our sub- 
stitute should suffer a painful and accursed 
death, for this was specifically threatened. Some 
have supposed that Christ endured something of 
the torments of the damned after his death, as 
the Creed says, “‘ he descended into hell,”’ but the 
word hell Were signifies no more than the place 
of departed spirits. Christ’s sufferings were 
finished on the cross; and on that very day his 
spirit entered into paradise. Jt cannot be rea- 
sonably doubted but that all those for whom 


ally be saved. 


For the Presbyterian. 


RAMBLES ABOUT NEW YORK.—NO. VIII. 


A street resembles human life. It has 
its beginning and its end. ‘Some enter whilst 
others are leaving it, and some first find their 
way into its pleasantest quarters, whilst others 
reach them only after long contact with the dis- 
agreeable and repulsive. In the morning, too, 
its unclosing shutters let the rays of heaven into 
brightening rooms, just as new windows for the 
in-streaming of the light of knowledge are ever 
opening in the recesses of the youthful mind. 
At mid-day it is in its manhood; all activity, 
all enterprise ; and save, in the case of some 
such promenade as Broadway, which, like an 
old fop, grows gaudier with merctricious show 
later in the day, towards nightfaH it begins to 
rest. Gradually, its noise subsides, the glim- 
mering lamps, that had aided its evening twi- 
light, go out, one by one, and it sinks at last, 
into. the quietude of sleep. But above, ever 
shining, are the stars, bright types of faith and 
hope ; though, as in the evening of some mens’ 
lives, clouds and vapours ofien hide their lustre, 
and wrap the night below in darkness. 

A street, too, is deceitful. Pomp and glitter. 
in houses as in men, catch the thoughtless 
eye, and a lowly roof, like a beggar’s wrinkles, 
is oft unheeded. But wickedness may dwell 
behind the grandest wall, and ‘the effectual 
fervent prayer” ascend from cottages. The 
splendours of a palace mitigated not the infamy 
of Alexander VI., nor was the sanctified imagi- 
nation of the “ glorious old dreamer” dimmed 
by the associations of the tinker’s hut or the 
Bedford jail. 

Like life, moreover, a street is varied. As 
in the one, tears and smiles, care and light- 
someness, toil and recreation, follow in quick 
and irregular succession ; so in the other, haunts 
of vice and churches of God, places, from whose 
evil influences the virtuous heart recoils, and 
spots, on which the eye of philanthropy loves 
to rest ; houses of misery, and misery-breeding, 
and houses of joy and joy-proclaiming, are situ- 
ated in close proximity, and olten side by 
side. 

There is one street, in particular, along which, 
if we will take the trouble to pass, we shail 
find the strangest mingling of the good and bad; 
where the servants of God, and the agents of 
the evil one, seem to have met as on a battle 
ground, and are putting forth the most deter- 
mined efforts in the cause of their respective 
masters. This is Nassau street, running from 
Wall street to the Park. It is very narrow, and 
three men can scarcely walk abreast upon the 
trottoir, Neither is it of great length; but it 
is walled, in many places, by six story houses, 
all alive with business, and pedestrians are 
often compelled, by reason of the crowd, to take 
the middle of the street. It is the great locality 
for lawyers’ offices, of which there are some- 
times dozensin a building. It is the rich sprout- 
ing ground of mushroom newspapers, which 
grow up in a night and as suddenly disappear ; 
and many of the corners are occupied by the 
dealers in second hand books, at whose curious 
library the errand boy and the clergyman alike 
stop, for a moment, to pick up a bit of informa- 
tion, It has its drinking houses, but in this it 
differs not from any other street in the city ; 
and it has its pander-shops to a depraved men- 
tal appetite, where men, for the. sake of gain, 
will not hesitate to instil poison into the minds 
of the young. If the unsuccessful candidates 


for the prize of oratory, among the ancien 


Gauls, were condemned, either to erase their 
writings with their tongues, or to be thrown 
from the middle arch of the bridge inio th 
Saone, how much higher pumishment do those 
deserve, who make and sell books and pictures 
that are not only useless, buf'calculated to ruin 
the immortal soul ! ' 

On the corner of Wall street and Nassau, 
stands the Custom House, bywilt after the mode! 
ofthe Parthenon at Rome. is of white mar- 
ble; there is no wood work id the building ; it is 
heated by hot water running through pipes in 
the floor, and the window pames are an inch in 
thickness. A little further hi we come to the 
Post Office, metamorphosed from the Middle 
Dutch Church, and formerl¥ used as a riding 
school by the British soldiers, This office is 
elegantly and conveniently arranged, and gives 
employment directly, to hundreds of clerks and 
carriers, and indirectly, to scores of news boys 
and fruit venders, who hang afound it and meet 
you at every entrance. Even of a drizzly. 
comfortless day, they are # their poste, the 
men and boys all hidden in big -hgx coats, and 
the women, Wyo seem to be hardened to any 
weather, sitting behind their tables, knitting in- 
dustriously, beneath a huge’ umbrella, whose 
handle rises from a pile of gingerbread and ap- 
ples. Rainy weather brings out also, and es- 
pecially in this region, another class of the poor, 
who will risk health and comfort for the sake of 
money. ‘These are the crossing sweepers ; 
girls, for the most part, who wear no shoes or 
stockings, either because they have none, or 
because they know that little, cold-pinched, 
naked feet, are strong appeals to a tender heart, 
and who, whilst they bespatterthe passer’s boots, 
hold out their red hands to him for charity. 

As we pass along, the feetid air from a low 
crowded cellar comes streaming up, and we find 
ourselves beside an “Intelligence Office.” Pa- 
tiently, day afier day, the expectants of situa- 
tions sit here waiting their turn, and watching 
with beating hearts every motion of the man be- 
hind the desk, as he settles the destination of 
successive applicants. Poor creatures! May 
the “intelligence” they get be comforting ; and 
may their masters be of those who will give 
their servants “what is just and due, knowing 
that they have a Master in heaven,” 

On our right is the South Baptist church. A 
little further on are the offices of several benevo- 
lent and religious societies, and towardsthe upper 
end of the street, on opposite sides of the way, 
are two great buildings, the fame of whose oper- 
ations has spread over the Christian world. 
They are familiarly called the Bible House and 
the Tract House—both mighty agents in the 
spread of the gospel—the latter, with its million 
of little seed—bearing leaves scattered by care- 
ful sowers over the length and breadth of the 
land, falling on good ground many of them, 
and springing up a hundred fold, serving to pre- 
pare the way for the reception of the life-giv- 
ing immortal truth of God, disseminated in its 
purity from the former. 

On the corner of Beekman street stands Clin- 
ton Hall, the building occupied in part by the 
Mercantile Library Association. This -society 
numbers 2100 members. They have a choice 
library of more than 23000 volumes, for the use 
of which the annual fee is but a few dollars. 
A parent sending his child to the ‘city, could 
hardly use a beiter means for improving his 
mind and keeping him from bad influences than 
making him a member of this association. 

Opposite this building stands ‘the Brick 
Church.” What associations cluster around 
that well-known phrase! How many of our 
fathers and grandfathers worshipped here, and 
how many of us first listened to the preached 
word within its plain old walls! Jt has a mod- 
est look now compared with the showy struc- 
tures that wealth has reared. in its neighbour- 
hood, and in the midst of the noise and stir of 
the present, you almost stop and go dreamily 
back to the past, as your eye rests upon the in- 
scription over the entrance: — 

cA 
Presbyterian Church, 
Erected in the Year of our Lord, 
1767.” 

The lecture room at the rear is the last build- 
ing in Nassau street on the left. On the other 
side of the way you have but to cross Frank- 
fort street, and the dangling garments and 
Pawnbroker’s balls tell you that Chatham street 
is entered. We have rambled in that direction 
before. 


For the Presbyterian. 
AMERICAN TRACT- SOCIETY. 


At a meeting of the American Tract Society, 
New York, December 15, 1845, a communica- 
tion was received from the American ‘T'ract So- 
ciety at Boston, enclosing a minute of their Ex- 
ecutive Committee, by which the whole of a 
legacy of $6000 by the late Daniel Waldo, 
Esq., of Worcester, Mass., is transferred to 
this Society—$3000 to be expended in the 
gratuitous distribution of books and Tracts by) 
colporteurs labouring at the west and south-west, 
and the remaining $3000 for foreign distribution, 
viz. for Russia $500; the Armenians, $500; 
Missions of American Board in China, $500 ; 
Madura, $500; Ceylon, $500; and for the 
Tract and Book Society at Toulouse, and the 
American Swiss Committee at Geneva, $500. 
Whereupon it was 

Resolved, ‘That this Committee gratefully re- 

cognize the hand of God in the reception of the 
above legacy at the present time, (bills then pay- 
able and notes due before April 15, amounting 
to about 819,000,) and acknowledge the renew- 
ed expression of the kindness and confidence of 
our brethren*of the Committee at Boston, in so 
promptly appropriating, for the destitute at home 
‘and abroad, the whole amount of the legacy re- 
ceived from Mr. Waldo. 
Resolved, That the six appropriations of $500 
each above named for foreign stations be sanc- 
tioned by this Committee, and that the whole 
amount be immediately transmitted. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY AT COLUMBIA, S. C. 


The Report of the Directors of that Institu- 
tion, it will be recollected, recommended, in effect, 
that efforts be made to endow a third Professor- 
ship, and to raise an additional amount sufficient 
to cancel the debt yet due on the buildings. It 
was estimated that about $40,000 would be ne- 
cessary to place the funds of the Institution in 
such a condition that the interest arising from 
their judicious investment, would be amply sufh- 
cient not only to support three Professors, but to 
meet all contingent expenses. Some losses have 
been sustained on moneys invested, but far less 
in proportion to the amount than has generally 
fallen to the lot of similar Institutions during the 
late monetary derangements of the country. 
The recommendation. of the Directors was ap- 
proved by both the Synod of South Carolina and 
the Synod of Georgia ; and from private letters 
we are gratified to learn that such a commence- 
ment has been made by some of the friends of 
the Institution as bid fair to insure success, 
We mention this for the encouragement of those| 
who take a deep interest in every thing connec- 
ted with the welfare of this “School of the Pro- 
phets,” hoping soon to be enabled to furnish such 
particulars as will justify our most sanguine an- 
ticipations, 


less, careless, prodigal, in the days of his irre- 


From the Christian Watchman 
THE ATONEMENT. 

It is pleasing to learn from a living mission- 
ary, the manner in which the gospel is received 
by those among the heathen who cordially em- 
brace it. In a recent familiar conversation with 
the Rev. Dr. Judson, he was asked what were 
the arguments which he used to convince the un- 
evangelized of the truth of the doctrine of Christ’s 
atonement for sin. He replied, ‘‘[ use no argu- 
ments for this purpose. When _ individuals| 
among the heathen become deeply sensible of 
their sinfulness and condemnation by the law of 
God, under which they realize their moral re- 
sponsibility, the annunciation of a Redeemer, 
through whom forgiveness and acceptance with 
God are communicated, was readily received by 
them, in a lively faith and dependence on Christ. 
The evidence of the genuineness of their faith} 
was immediately discoverable, in that peace of 
God which possessed their hearts, and in that 


new and holy life which by grace they were en-). 


abled to live,” 

May not those who profess to be the ministers 
of Christ, learn from this conversation a practi- 
cal lesson for their improvement? One of the 
highest qualifications of the preacher of the gos- 
pel. is to be seen in his profound sense of the 
evil of sin. This will make him feel the peri- 
lous condition of the ungodly, and his high re- 
sponsibility to warn them of the danger of impeni- 
tence. When under the influence of the Spirit 
of God, the preacher is enabled forcibly to arrest 
the conscience of the unbeliever, and to discover 
in his congregation a lively conviction of the 
danger attendant on a course of sin, with what 
heavenly eloquence will he present the doctrine 
of reconciliation by the blood of the Son of God ! 
From the witness in himself of his own forgive- 
ness for the sake of Christ, he will speak with 
an unction from Heaven, of the certain salvation 
of all who believe in the Saviour. How differ- 
ent from all this is the hardening influence of 
him who preaches lessons of external morality 
as a preparation for death and eternity, while 
~ neglects to inculcate the faith that works by 
ove. 


From the Journal of Commerce. 


SYLVESTER LARNED. 


He was one of nature’s noblemen ; bold, fear- 


ligion, On the one side, he was the son of an 
officer of the revolution, also Colonel of the 
celebrated 9th U. S. Infantry during the last 
war; on the other, ofa mother, who possessed 
many strong and salient qualities that seemed 
to raise her above the ordinary vigour of her 
sex. ‘lhe mother forms the man, There are 
instances not a few in the psychological his- 
tory of the race, that would almost seem to es- 
tablish the doctrine of the transmission of moral 
qualities through the natural line of descent, not 
so much paternal as maternal, Great men 
have seldom had indifferent mothers. Mrs. 
Larned was a woman of a bold and masculine 
turn of thinking ; a rigid adherent to the prin- 
ciples of the Puritans; free and unrestrained in 
the utterance of her sentiments ; rejoicing in an 
exalted patriotism; and extremely fluent in 
conversation. Indeed her conversation was ra- 
ther a kind of elocution than that interchange 
of ideas usually embraced under the term. How 
like to this was the manner of her son! Yes, 
even in boyhood, when we used to jump the fences 
that separated the domicils of our respective par- 
ents; climb the cherry trees to pluck the ruddy 
fruit that glittered on their branches ; hie away 
to the cow-pasture, and clamber up the beach 
nut tree to get the nuts in their season; roam 
through the woodlands of Pittsfield, especially 
a favourite one, (nowalas! no more,) that skirt- 
ed a beautiful lake; mount our prancing steeds 
with other boys, and away to the ‘ Shaker 
Village,” then unknown to the fashionable 
world: thence to ‘the Pool,” or Lebanon 
Springs, now visited by thousands of cits. These 
were some of the recreations of boyhood, and 
in them all Larned was the ‘‘man of the com- 
pany.” One only surpassed him, not indeed 
in the high and exuberant flow of animal spirits, 
but in reckless daring. He shall be nameless, 
for his history is invested with a kind of tragical 
interest. He wasan ungoverned, not tosay ungov- 
ernable youth, ofa fiery temper, which, however, 
seldom vented itselfon his friends, but sought oc- 
casions toindulge itself beyond that circle, it mat- 
tered noton whom. Such a spirit was most at 
home in the army-—in acamp—-in the heady fight. 
G. accordingly obtained a commission, joined the 
army on the frontier, was foremost and fiercest 
in battle, was eulogized in despatches by the 
Commanding General, and of all men would 
have been THE one for a “forlorn hope.” Af- 
ter peace he went to Canada, engaged in a duel 
with a British officer, (not his first,) by whom 
he considered himself insulted, and shot him 
through the heart, receiving himself a wound, 
from which he never recovered, though he long 
lingered on the confines of the mortal shore. 
What different developments do the playmates 
of childhood present in mature years and in ac- 
tive life!’ That any survive the assaults of 
early temptation is a wonder. There seems in 
genius itself'a freedom and ready confidence in 
all around that is dangerous, Itis not dull and 
stolid mediocrity that the Tempter selects as the 
object of his arts, but genius, sensibility, the 
free spirit, and the unsuspecting nature. Rea- 
der, look around for the companions of your 
youth. Where are they? Echo answers, where ? 

At Middlebury College the mind of Larned 
was awakened to a consideration of eternal re- 
alities. The conflict was dreadful. The law 
thundered its terrific penalty in his ears. No 
tongue can describe the agony of his soul. It 
might even be called a paroxysm. But like all 
paroxysms, it was short. ‘The result was an 
entire change in his moral character, and his 
entrance on a new career of life. His destiny 
had been the bar, where in a short time he 
would have sprung to that eminence he seemed 
born to command. 

The writer had occasion during the mock 
Courts held at Lenox Academy, then under the 
charge of the eccentric, but profound and accu- 
rate Glezen, to witness some of the forensic dis- 
plays of Larned, who by common consent was 
selected to fill the office of Attorney General, and 
who at the age ol thirteen discovered talents that 
elicited the admiration and surprise of some of the 
most eminent men of Berkshire. ‘The then At- 
torney-Gencral of Massachusetts, the Hon. 
Barnabas Bidwell, in whom a refined sensibili- 
ty and an attractive amenity of disposition and 
manners were united with high legal talents 
and attainments, and all adorned with an ele- 
gant taste, expressed in an euthusiastic manner 
his estimate of one of the public performances 
of Larned at the age of 13. His son, Marshall 
S. Bidwell, Esq., of New York, another of the 
Berkshire race, will recognize some of the fea- 
tures of the portrait, for he knew that youth 
well. What strange emotions rise when we 
look through. the dim medium of the past at ob- 
jects in the field of moral observation, which, 
though ‘‘departed,” are not forgotten. Few of 
the mass can be defined, yet some stand forth in 
bold relief. If great men, or good men, or any 
man reflected what incredible impression they 


into young hearts. It was after one of those 


rigid examinations that well deserved the name 
of “a searching operation,” in the old Academy, 
that—the screws being taken off—we.emerged 
into the “external air, and breathed more 
freely, that graceful man, Barnabas Bidwell, 
extended his hand to me, and with a kindly 
smile added a word of commendation, which has 
even lasted to the present time.” 
As for Larned, study was his pastime, and 
examinations his amusement. I attach no dis» 
credit to the word, when I say he was no plod- 
der, for to that class of students, theoretical and 
practical science is indebted for some of its most 
brilliant achievements, the world for its noblest} 
improvements. le must rather be said to have 
rushed towards, than approached the objects of 
knowledge. The glance of intuition too often 
porbage supplied the place of patient application. 
uch is genius, quick, confident, energetic, ex- 

pansive ; it is impatient of the tardy progress o 
inferior. minds, and seeks to carry its cong 
rather by the storm than the mind. We beheld| 
its incipient coruscations in this youthful mind,| 
which to the end of its brief career shone on 
with increasing brightness. 

“Thy day without a cloud hath past, 

And thou wert lovely to the last, 

_ Extinguished, not decayed. 

As stars that shoot along the sky 

Shiuve brightest ere they fall and die!” 


J.N.D. 


ANOTHER’S FAULTS. 


The following lines are not remarkable for 
poetry, but the sentiment is excellent. An ob- 
servance of the direction would make the world 
happier and better : 

«« What are another’s faults to me? 

 Pve not a vulture’s bill, 

To pick at every flaw I see, 
And make it wider still. 

It is enough for me to know 
I’ve follies of my own— 

And on my heart the care bestow, 
And let my friends alone.” 

[Raleigh Register. 


THE STREAM OF LIFE, 

From a letter of Dr. Arnold, addressed to his 
wife from the Elbe. , 

We are now near Pirna, that is, near the end 
of the Saxon Switzerland ; the cliffs which here 
line the river on both sides—a wall of cliff ris- 
sing out of wood, and crowned with wood—will 
in a very short time sink down into plains, or at 
the best into gentle slopes, and the Elbe will wind 
through one unvaried flat from this point till it 
reaches the sea. ‘There is to me something al 


for them makes me notice it more in them than 
in any other objects in which it may exist equal- 
ly. The Elbe rises in plains ; it flows through 
plains for some way; then for many miles it 
runs through the beautiful scenery which we 
have been visiting, and then it is plain again for 


we have reached our middle course in the ordi- 
nary run of life, how much more favoured have 
we been than this river; for hitherto we have gone 
on through nothing but a fair country, yet so far 
like the Elbe, that the middle has been the love- 
liest. And what if our course is henceforth to 
run through plains as dreary as those of the 
Elbe, for we are now widely separated, and | 
may never be allowed to return to you, and 
know not what may happen, or may even now 
have happened to you; then the river ma 
be our comfort, for we are passing on as it 
passes, and we are going to the bosom of that 
Being who sent us forth, even as the rivers re- 
turn to the sea, the general fountain of all 
waters. ‘Thus much is natural religion not 
surely to be despised or neglected, though we 
have more given us than any thing which the 
analogy of nature can parallel. For He who 
trod the sea, and whose path is in the deep 
waters, has visited us with so many manifesta- 
tions of his grace, and is our God by such other 
high titles, greater than that of creation, that to 
him who puts out the arm of faith, and brings 
the mercies that are round him home to his own 
particular use, how full of overflowing comfort 
must the world be, even when its plains are the 
dreariest and loneliest! Well may every one 
of Cnrist’s disciples repeat to him the prayer 
made by his first twelve, ‘* Lord, increase our 
faith!” and well may he wonder—as the Scrip- 
ture applies such a term to God—that our faith 
is so little. Be it strengthened in us, dearest 
wife, and in our children, that we may be all 
one, now and evermore, in Christ Jesus. 


NEW YORK CITY BIBLE SOCIETY. 

The Twenty-Second Annual Report of this 
useful Society presents a condensed view of the 
operations of the last year, and abounds in inte- 
resting matter. The distribution has chiefly been 
among our humane and criminal institutions and 
Sunday schools, at our naval stations and mili- 
tary posts, among seamen and immigrants, our 
foreign population and the poor of thecity. ‘The 
total distribution amounts to 14,352 Bibles and 
Testaments, In regard to the supply of our hu- 
mane and criminal institutions, the report justly 
remarks that the labour of the society in this de- 
partment * illustrates the principles of Christian- 
ity as expounded both by the precept and the ex- 
ample of its benevolent and divine Founder—for 
there were none so poor, none so degraded, and 
none so afflicted, that our Saviour did not pity 
them the more for their poverty, their degrada- 
tion and their sorrows. In these institutions a 
large and varied population is collected—the na- 
tives of many climes, and the adherents of vari- 
ous creeds are there—but by the instrumentali- 
ty of this society they are all brought to some 
extent under the influence of true religion.” And 


uests| every kind. lt is 


most affecting in the striking analogy of rivers} 
to the course of human life, and my fondness} 


all the rest of its course. Even yet, dearest, and} 


vessels lost 628, Diminution im tiie number of 
lives lost, 522. ‘i 

It is also said that the deposites in the Sea- 
men’s Bank for Savings amounted, during the 
year ending 30th of September, 1844, to $259,- 
043. 73, and swelled to $443,933.90 during the 
next succeeding year, being an imoranap of more 
than 70 per cent, 

The report shows that the tide of immigration 
is sétting in upon us with increased power. 
During the year ending 1st of November last, 


80,025 immi arrived at this port, being an 
increase of 20,110 over the arrivals of the pre- 
vious year. | 


In regard to our city, we find under the head 
of “ward distribution,” the following startling 
averment: Recent investigations have shown 
that if all the churches in our city were filled, 
there would remain more than 180,000 of our 
population unprovided with seats in the sanc- 
tuary. We have, in all, only 206 churches of 
estimate, that they ‘4 
will, on the average, accommodate each, 900 
persons ; and we thus have seats provided for 
only 185,000 of our population of 370,000. 


STRIKING UNANIMITY, 
We have watched with some care the proceed- 
ings of the lower judicatories of the Presbyterian 
church, since the meeting of the last General 
Assembly, to see what reception the decisions 


were brought before it, would meet with from 


them. A very large number of the Synods and 


Presbyteries have expressed their opinions, and 
in those cases in which they have not it is to be 
presumed that they coincide with the Assem- 
bly ; so that we can now safely say that, with 
a very few exceptions, the whole church, North 
and South, East and West, is perfectly satisfied 
that the decisions of the highest judicatory of 
the Presbyterian church on the subject of Bap- 
tism by the church of Rome and Slavery, shall 
be the standing testimony of the church for years 
to come. Upon the former of these subjects 
there has not been any dissent, except by indi- 
viduals, and upon the latter only one or two ju- 
dicatories have expressed any dissatisfaction, 
and in those cases in which they have dissented, 
it isnot so much from what the Assembly has 
said, as from what it has not said, When the 
meaning of the Assembly comes to be fully un- 
derstood, the decision will be still more accepta- 
ble, as much of the dissatisfaction has arisen 
from the false construction which has been put 
upon the preamble and resolutions passed by 
that body, by those who were anxiously looking 
and hoping for a division of the Presbyterian 
church upon that subject. Some of the men in 
other bodies, who were the loudest in their clam- 
ours against the Assembly, have taken ground 
that was in effect the same, since that period, 
when they were called upon to vote upon the 
subject. ‘Take for example the following sen- 
tence from Prof. Stowe, in his speech in defence 
of the action of the American Board on the 
same subject, made but a short time after he had 
written the violent letters which we have, before 
noticed, condemning the Assembly for doing just 
what the American Board did: 

‘In my opinion, if any fact can be substantia- 
ted by philological and historical proof, it is the 
fact that some persons sustaining the legal rela- 
tion of slaycholder, were members in stan- 
ding of the Mosaic community and.of the apos- 
tolic churches; and if I have any evidence that 
any human beings are pious and accepted by 
Christ, I have this evidence in respect to some 
who maintain the legal relation of slaveholders. 
While these are my convictions, I cannot say 
that no slaveholder shall be received into the 


Y| visible church—I would sooner die than say this, 


for in saying it, I believe that I should act the 
‘part of an open rebel against Christ.”—Watcp- 
man of the Valley, Oct. 9, 1845. 

Now, although we cannot agree with much 
that the Professor said in that speech, yet we 
think in what we have quoted he speaks truth 
and the same truth that the Assembly spoke. 
His opposition to the action of the Assembly 
we fear did not arise solely trom a pure love of 
the truth, but was mingled with much that was 
unbecoming one that'occupies his position. But 
we have said enough upon that subject. For 
this striking unanimity of our church, every 
lover of it should be thankful, and henceforth 
our undivided energies should be directed to the 
one great object of sending the gospel to the 
destitute in our own and heathen lands.—Pres- 
byterian Herald. 


CHEAP POSTAGE AND THE SABBATH. 

Sixty thou<xand dollars a year, (as stated on 
the best authority,) was formerly paid out from 
the Post Office Department for carrying Sabbath 
mails over some limited sections of the country, 
where, at the request of petitioners, they have 
since been stopped. This sixty thousand dol- 
lars a year is now saved ; while the income of the 
Department on those lines is not thereby dimin- 
ished ; and the discontinuance of such open and 
flagrant Sabbath violation has met the entire 
approbation of the community concerned. 

Should all be saved that is now lost, through- 
out the United States, by carrying mails on the 
Sabbath, and all the mischiefs this occasions be 
thus prevented, the whole people might in this re- 
spect enjoy their civil and religious rights, and 
in addition the inestimable advantages of still 
cheaper postage. 

Sound philosophy and all history, as well as 
the great interests of religion, morality and 
the rights of conscience, testify in the language 
of an eminent statesman, that ‘* the policy which 
seeks to gain by the violation of laws which 


selfish, short-sighted, and defeats its own ends,” 

Those who, for thirty years, have been in the 
habit of visiting the post office on the Sabbath, 
or occupying the day with business letters, have 
not been more prosperous than those who have 
conscientiously limited all such business to six 


again:—This department of labour is peculiarly 
appropriate to this society, for Christianity has 
erected our asylums and our hospitals, and to 
her influence may be traced the humane regula- 
tions of our prisons. : 

With reference to military posts the report 
says :—These are kept fully supplied at all times, 
The soldiers and recruits receive the Scriptures 
gladly, and we cannot but hope that through the 
labours of this society some among them, and per- 
haps some child of many prayers, who has wan- 
dered far from the paths of virtue, broken a fond 
mother’s heart, and brought down a father’s gray 
hairs with sorrow to the grave, may be reclaim- 
ed. 

The report says that there are in this city 144 
boarding houses for seamen, of which 20 are 
temperance houses, It refers to individual in- 
stances of reformation among this class of men 
which have come to the knowledge of the board, 
and then gives the following interesting facts, 
showing that thelaboursof thesociety and of kind- 
red institutions have exerted a most beneficial 
influence upon the character of seamen. 

A table is presented, showing the loss of lives 
and property by shipwreck since and including 
1836, and exhibiting the following results. Dur- 
ing the three years ending on the 31st Dec. last 


can make on a youthful mind by a kind look, 
enforced by an encouraging word, they would 
make it more of a business to throw impulses 


¥ 


. 


—vessels lost 892—lives lost 1349, During the 
three years next preceding, vessels lost 1520— 
lives lost 1871. Diminution in the number of 


days of the week. Nor have their children 
been better educated, or made more useful to 
their country. 

No mails are sent out from London, the com- 
mercial metropolis of the world, on the Lord’s 
day. And every candid and intelligent patriot 
will admit that our Republican Government, de- 
pending as it does on the virtue of the people, 
would jeopard no jmportant interest by permit- 
ting all its agents, and encouraging all the people, 
to ‘* remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy.” 

It is indeed a most unreasonable hardship that 
any of the servants of the government or others 
should be deprived of the sacred rest and privi- 
leges ot the Sabbath. It injures them and their 
children directly; it interferes with the rights 
and duties of the conscientious ; it demoralizes 
the public mind, and brings down the chastise- 
ments of heaven ; it does not on the whole pro- 
mote any pecuniary interest, much less the in- 
finitely higher interests of man; and many of 
our most enlightened civilians are coming to see 
that there is no good reason why Sabbath dese- 
cration by mail should be continued, 

Let public sentiment be still more enlightened 
on this subject, let each good citizen do his duty, 
and those who would have high postage for t 
people, no postage for the rulers, and no respect 
for the Sabbath in the mail service, may soon 
learn, that in this matter the voice of the people 
is the voice of God.— N. ¥. Com. Adv. | 


of that body upon the two great questions which 


infinite wisdom and goodness have established, is _ 
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cL P RESBY¥T ! R. AN the supposition that the believing party remains eh oon borrow when you are able tu) convenience and taste of church structures, but Union of the Protestant churches of the king-| been made in the Evangelical Society, and FR oe theme 


ce 1 Noh nee dom of Belgium. It was also resolved, that 
what is this which we hear > house is : this association should, annually, hold a Synodi- 
be built for the worship of God which 1s not) cal Assembly, composed of the pastors, and a 
splendid in design, and rich in material ! church. 

idea of a union t vangelica 
Architecture a source of piety | The ancient) churches was excellent and noble; it night 
cathedrals monuments of piety, although con- 


| ype. have had a powerful influence, and the happi- 
structed by the expenditure of millions of money,| est results. But the founders of this associa- 
while millions of souls were starving for the 


tion committed, at the outset, three serious! 
bread of life! What idea can a preacher have faults. 1. They made themselves dependent 
of th» holiness of God and of the spirit with 


on the State, without necessity. 2. They mani- 
"| fested intolerance toward their brethren; and 

which he isto be worshipped, while uttering 

such nonsense, if not impiety ? 


the bosom of that Society, as well as out of i 
it has met with much sympathy. Here, in i 
principal features, is the plan, which bears the 
title of Union of Churches of the Evangelical 
Confession in Belgium, (which must not be 
confounded with the Union of Protestant| 
Churches, spoken of above.) | 

“The basis of the Union, the bond of the 
churches, is the faith common to all true disci- 
ples of the gospel, and expressed in a Confes- 
sion of faith. fn order to become a member of 
the Union, one must subscribe that symbol. A 
church becomes a member of the Union, when 
the pastor and consistory (eldership) subscribe 
the Confession of faith, No one whose moral 
character is tainted, can become a member un- 
til cleared from the accusation brought against 
him. The object of the Union is the preserva- 
tion of existing churches, and the formation of 
new churches. The Union will hold, annually, 


There is no vice among men, which is brand- 
ed with mofe contempt and detestation, than 
falsehood. Men, who claim to be governed by 
the laws of honour, endeavour to spill the blood 
of any, who dare, in direct terms, charge them 
with this vice; and, in the view of all men, no 
greater insult can be offered to any one, than 
to call him a liar. Lying is not only vile in 
itself, but it is commonly associated with mean- 
ness of every kind, and a total destitution of 
moral principle. A liar is, therefore, universal- 
ly despised, even when the tongue or pen is not 
prompted by malice ; but, whea a disregard of 
truth is joined with a malign temper, which 
seeks to wound and injure, such a character is 
shunned and detested, even among irreligioug 
people. But, although, scarcely any one will 
confess himself to be an habitual liar, no one 
doubts but that this character is very common, 
Lying is said to be peculiarly the vice of chil- 


steadfastand faithful to covenant engagements, 

SATURDAY, JANU RY #4, 1846. must be a thorn io 

ifty Cents when| ness. Tut, alas! one of the most general and 

. certain results of such marriages, is a relaxa- 
tion of religious principle, and the backsliding| 
which is necessary before such a marriage can 
be contracted, is usually hurried on afterwards, 
until every thing like vital religion is sacrificed. 
The believer is perverted, instead of the unbe-! at the room back of the Synagogue for their 
liever being converted. Religion loses a disci-| tickets. David danced before the Ark of the 
ple, and the world gains one, much more fre-| Lord, but we opine it was a very different kind 
quently than the contrary. As the two must! of dance from that contemplated by his Jewish, 

walk together, the agreement necessary to this! successors. 

is effected by the apostasy of the one, who had 
professedly set out on the journey to heaven. 


purchase, and never lend to those who are ab 
to purchase, unless it may be a book for their 
spiritual good, and even in that case it might be 
as well to give. 2g 


Fifty 
“Bavivar this title, t 
Rev. Daniel Baker, of Mississippi, as,we have 
‘been informed, proposes to publish a series of | 
‘thirty or forty.sermons, on awakening subjects, 
in an octavo volume. These sermons, in sub- 
4 | stance, have been preached in fifteen or twenty 
Sg different states in the Union, and in more than 
q a hundred .revivals of religion, during which 
many» persons were hopefully converted, at 
least twenty of whom have already entered into 
the ‘sacred ministry. Mr. Baker is well and 


— 


A Novetty.—We see in the Philadelphia 
daily papers an advertiscment of a singular 
character. It is headed a Hebrew Benevolent! 
Ball, and the subscribers are requested to call 


3. They even became guilty of usurpation. 


‘©1, Never was a Church, united to the 
State, in a more happy position. The com- 
munities received, annually, their subsidies from 
government, which did not intermeddle with their 
doctrines, their organization, or the appointment| 
of their pastors. Would it be believed that a 
Church would ever forego such a position? This, 


Tue Ivory Crucirix.—Our readers have 
no doubt heard, although perhaps not through 
our columns, of the ivory crucifix, brought to 
this country by Mr. Lester, and said to have 


Mr. Brownson.—This well known gentle- 


generally known, for his great labours during 


the revivals alluded to, and we sincerely hope,| 


that, when his prospectus is issued, he will re- 
ceive a large and liberal patronage. We men- 
tion his iatention, thus early, to bespeak the 
interest-of his numerous friends, in procuring, 
for his ‘volume, a wide circulation. 


— 


mentioned in an editorial 
- Jast week that two different publishers, in New 
York and Philadelphia, would issue the fourth 
‘volume of D’Aubigné’s History of the Reforma- 
tion, 80 soon as it should be received in this 


country. We learned this from their adver-) 


tisements sent to our paper. Mr. Cartor, the 
‘New York publisher, considering himself ag- 
grieved in this matter, asks us as a matter of 
justice to state, that he has the authority of Dr. 
Merle D’Aubigné himself, that of his brother 
in this country, and that also of the publishers 
of the work in Ediaburgh, to say that no pub- 
lishing house in this country but his own, has 
made arrangements for the reception -of the 


‘souls, resist any carnal attachments which 


The contrary may occur and the unbeliever may 
be converted through the instrumentality of the 
believer, but there is no promise to this effect, 
and it must be by a marvellous act of divine 
grace, which there was no reason to expect. 
Let the children of God beware. In marriage 
let them seek an help-meet, and let them, as 
they prize heaven, as they value their own 


would betray them into a danger so imminent. 
These considerations should: have double weight| 
‘with ministers of the gospel, and yet we have 
seen such, in order to gratify an ill-advised 
affection, which they should have prayed against 
and resisted, sacrifice with singular reckless- 
ness, their personal happiness, their prospects 
in life, and their ministerial usefulness. 

‘We would fortify these remarks by a strik- 
ing paragraph from the excellent and discrimi- 
nating Gecil, who says: “Ifa believer marries 
an unbeliever, the miseries which ensue are 
endless. Were they determined, in kindness, 
to grant all they could to each other; yet they} 


sheets as they are pcinted in Edinburgh. © 


Revivars.—The Presbyterian Herald men- 
tions that revivals of religion are in progress 
in Charleston, Indiana, and in Augusta, Ken- 


Pos.ications.—Our readers will 
perceive, that we have so altered our arrange- 
ment, as to insert the notices of recent publica- 
tions on our fourth page, in a larger type. 


Marriaces.—lIt is for the mutual 
happiness of persons contracting marriage, that 
there should be a due regard to equality in cir- 
cumstances, such as station, property, temper 
and intellectual qualification; and, although 
there may be no express law on the subject, 
so far as these circumstances are concerned, 
yet experience should have almost the authority 
of law, inasmuch as it teaches the hazard to 
happiness incurred by disregard to such equali- 
ty. Still we believe it to be a fact, that an in- 
dividual may, if he pleases to incur the risk, 
without a breach of God’s commands, marry 
one who is greatly his inferior in point of sta- 
tion, wealth, disposition, and intellectual culti- 


live as in two separate worlds. There is‘a great 
gulf between them, which cannot be passed 
without the grace of God, on which, while all 
should hope and pray for it, none should pre- 
sume. They cannot taste the same pleasures, 
nor share the same sorrows, nor pursue the 
same objects, nor walk in thesame path. What 
hope, then, can there be of comfort? Every 
Christian finds the corruptions of his own heart, 
the snares of the world, and the devices of Sa- 
tan, together with innumerable secret anxieties, 
quite enough to struggle with, in his journey 
to heaven, without adding another to his diffi- 
culties.” 


A Sotp.—The buildings erected at 
great cost for Kemper College, Missouri, and 
belonging to the Episcopalians, have been forced 
by stress of debt into the market, and pur- 
chased by the county authorities for an Alms 
House! 


A New Cuurcn.—On Sabbath aflernoon the 
18th inst., a new church by the name of 
the Spring Garden Presbyterian Church, was 
organized by a Committee of the Presbytery of 
Philadelphia, consisting of the Rev. Dr. John 
McDowell, the Rev. Dr. Cornelius C. Cuyler, 


vation, Such marriages may he happy, and 
they may be otherwise; the consequences must 
be assumed by those contracting them. The 

is, however, one inequality in marriage, which 
is expressly forbidden, and that refers to t 

union of believers with unbelievers. The law 
is explicit: “*Be ye not unequally yoked to- 
gether with unbelievers. For what part hath 
he that believeth with an infidel?” The unbe- 
iever and infidel are placed under the same 
category, and the terms are not to be exclusive- 
ly applied to scorners and daring infidels, but 
to all who have not savingly believed in the 
Lord Jesus Christ. With such, whatever may 
be the respectability and correctness of their 
external deportment, and whatever their pro- 
fessed respect for the ordinances of religion, 


true believers should never enter into an en-| 


gagement so sacred and momentous, as that of 
marriage. If they do, they violate God’s law, 
and they must expect to bear the penalty. 

We have heard it urged in extenuation, if not 
justification, of such marriages, that, according to 
Paul, the unbelieving husband may be sancti- 
fied by the wife, and vice versa ; but will it be 
seriously al'eged, that the inspired apostle in- 
‘tended, by this language, to hold out induce- 
‘ments to the very kind of marriages which he 
had been expressly required to prohibit? This 
would be absurd. The apostle contemplates a 
very different case. He supposes the gospel to 
enter into a heathen family, by which one of 
the heads is savingly converted, and, in resolv- 
ing a case of conscience, which may be sup- 
posed to arise, he says to the believing husband 
or wife, as the case may be, If your heathen 
partner is willing to remain with you, you should 
not think of separation, as the example of your 
faith and holy I:fe may be sanctified to the con- 
version of the partner of your bosom. ‘This 
is, manifestly, a widely different case from that 
of a believer, voluntarily and deliberately be- 
coming onc with an unbeliever in the marriage 
relation. To such there is no promise; for such 
there is very little happiness in prospect. They 
act in opposition to God’s counsel, and they can-| 
‘not very safely calculate on God’s blessing. 
In the nature of things, such marriages must 
prove injurious. What is a Christian? One 
who loves God, who delights in his ordinances,| 
whose duties are of a religious, whose pleasures 
are of a spiritual nature; who watches against 
temptation, and who finds, by experience, that, 
with all the helps he can obtain, his warfare is 
a difficult one, and his victory hard to be achiev- 
‘ed. Now, what is to be thought of the discre- 
tion of such an one, when he takes, as a bosom 
companion and counsellor, one, who has no 
sympathy, and can have none, with his views 
and feeliogs, who regards them as strange, if 
not fanatical; nay, who is hostile to them, and 
‘who would rejoice in being able 80 to influence 
them, as to abate their strictness, if not to eradi 
cate them entirely? What happiness can a 
-Christiaa have in close communion withone, who 
has nothing, in common, with him, on the most 
important of all subjects? What satisfaction) 
can a believing wife have, in the reflection, that 
the father of her children is.an enemy of God, 
‘and will; in all likelihood, ttain up her children 
‘in the same way? That her husband, who is 


‘a part of her, made one flesh with her, is an|: 


and Mr. Alexander Symington, elder. The 
church was organized with eighty-seven com- 
municants. Two of the number, viz. Messrs. 
Samuel Parker, and Willard M. Rice, were 
chosen and ordained ruling elders in said church. 
The people thus organized commenced worship- 
ping together on Sabbath the 14th of December, 
in the Fourth Street Chapel, in Fourth street be- 
low Arch, Philadelphia. They now worship in 
this building, every Sabbath. Services in the 
morning at half past 10, and in the afternoon at 
3 o’clock. Lecture in the same building every 
Wednesday evening. After Lecture on Wednes-| 
day evening, 21st inst., the congregation met 
and voted a call for the Rev. Dr. John McDowell! 
to become their pastor. 


Tae New Encrtanper.—This, as our rcad-| 
ers are probably aware, is the title of a month- 
ly periodical, which has professed to assume 
a somewhat higher literary rank than its con- 
temporaries. We have rarely seen it,and now 
refer to it merely to say, that Drs. Tyler and 
Hewitt, and the Rev. Messrs. Cleaveland and 
Atwater, who were included among its writers, 
have formally renounced all connexion with it, 
because the Editor, contrary to his pledge given 
in the first instance, has suffered it to assume a 
partisan character, and has but too unequivocally| 
declared himself for the New-school divinity of 
Connecticut, if indeed he has not gone further. 


— 


IncrEAsE.—Fifteen persons were added, to 
the Rev. Dr. Scott’s church, in New Orleans,| 
at the last communion. 


Borrowers.—This is a very large and dis- 
tinguished class of society—distinguished ai 
least in one particular, their forgetfulness in 
returning what they have burrowed. We re-|. 
cently saw it stated as a memorable and remark- 
able fact, that a gentleman who had _ borrowed) 
an umbrella, had actually returned it to its 
owner! If there be little chance for the return 
of an umbrella, of which one might be reminded 
at least at the descent of every shower, how 
much less is there for a book, which may sleep 
undisturbed for years on the shelf of the borrow- 
er! We have ourselves suffered from this 
failure in memory, and more than one volume 
in our library has in silence and solitude mourn- 
ed the long absence of its partner. Perhaps 
the absent may yet return, like the prodigal, 
clothed in tattered garments, and although from 
no fault of their own, in such a plight as to be 
uo‘it company. for their former associates. The 
good natured man who will lend, is often put to 
great inconvenience when he discovers that the 
article he particularly and instantly wants, is on 
a visit to one of hig.ceighbours ; and not only is 
his good nature taxed in lending, but his time, 
in sending for his own. Borrowers have often 
not only a bad memory, but a bad conscience, 
of making a much rougher use of their 
neighbours’ than their own articles; and the 
fracture or loss of an article, is sensibly mitiga- 
ted by the consideration that it was only bor- 
rowed,.instead of saying with the young pro- 


his axe, “ Alas, for it was borrowed,” W 


phet, in‘a spirit of sincere regret, at the loss of 
might make at least two dozen inferences 4 


man, who shows becoming zeal in his new re- 
ligion, is announced to lecture in Philadelphia 
on the ‘*Infallibility of the Church.” If he 
would lecture on his.own fallibility, and intro- 
duce a history of his numerous changes, we 
should certainly find time to hear him. Quere? 
How long will the Roman Catholic be the infal- 
lible Church, in Mr. Brownson’s estimation ? 


Depication.—The new church at Port Ken, 
nedy, Pennsylvania, was dedicated to the wor- 
ship of God on the Ist inst. Sermon by the 
Rev. David Longmore, of Manayunk, The 
Rev. Dr, Latta, of Great Valley, Rev. S. M. 
Andrews, of Doylestown, and the Rev. J. G. 
Ralston of Norristown, took part in the services. 


— 


ProresTantism 1n St, Lovis.—The Herald 
of Religious Liberty states, that there has been 
a rapid multiplication of Protestant churches in 
St. Louis, Missouri, the whole number now being 
over twenty, and these well attended and fast 


getting out of debt. It adds: 

‘‘ Further, we think we may say without any 
professional pride, that the churches in this city 
are generally blessed with an able and faithful 
ministry. We know both from experience and 
observation, that it is a /aborious ministry, and 
we believe that the interests of religion have 
generally flourished under theircare. All these 
things combine to give St. Louis an organized 
Protestant strength, such as few cities, certainly 
in the new States, can exhibit.” _ 


AnoruerR CierGyMAN Deceasep. — The 
Presbyterian Herald notices the decease of the 
Rev. Beverly Crawford. He died at Raleigh, 
West Tennessee, on the Ist of October, in the 
44th year of hisage. 


Free Wit Bartists.—There has been a de- 
cline in this denomination during the last year. 
The decrease is eight churches, six licentiates, 
and two thousand five hundied and sixty-one 
members, besides a quarterly meeting. 


AnpoveR Seminary. — The Theological 
Seminary at Andover has at present szzty-two 
students. 


A Barrer Cottoquy.—* Our doctrine,” said 


a Universalist preacher, “ is certainly the most| 
merciful ; it embraces in its charity the whole} 


race of man, and divests God of all appearance 
of that severe justice which, you say, requires 
him to damn sinners. Surely, if you would 
consult your peace of mind, you would dis- 


card your gloomy Calvinism and embrace it.” 


“True,” says the plain Christian addressed, 
‘‘ it seems to be very charitable, but is it true? 
Suppose I should trust in it, is there any way 
of rectifying my mistake, if in the other world, 
I should find it to be erroneous ?—I feel no dis- 
position to hazard my soul, and as Universalism 
will, if true, cover my case at a!l events, I will 
in the mean time trust to the good old way, of 
believing in Christ for salvation, and testifying 


my sincerity by a holy life.” 


BIBLIcAL Rerertory.— We should have 
mentioned, last week, that the Biblical Reper- 
tory is increased in size, and appears in a new 
and beautiful type. 


— 


‘individuals in Dr. Her- 
ron’s church, Pittsburgh, have contributed five 
thousand dollars to liquidate the debts and aid 
the endowment of the Western Theological 
Seminary. 


Our Barprist BretHren.—We recently had 
occasion to refer to the liberal spirit, manifested! 
by our Baptist brethren, at their missionary 
meeting in New York; and we now take plea. 
sure in adding, that. a series of missionary meet- 
ings has been held by them in Philadelphia, 
Messrs. Judson, Kincaid, and other foreign 
missionaries being present, and at which 
the same liberal spirit was displayed. About 
$16,000 were collected, in the various churches, 
for missionary purposes, and, what is still bet- 
ter, spiritual fruits are beginning to reveal them- 
selves. This is not to be wondered at. When 
Christians show their zeal for the Lord, and 
use their earnest endeavour to benefit the souls 
of the perishing, they may expect the reviving 
Spirit of the Lord to be present. 


Wnuart ts Hourness ?—The. Rev. Henry Mel- 
ville, of the East India College, recently preach- 
ed in Dr. Hook’s Chapel at Leeds, and his text 
was a beautiful one, “ But thou art holy, O thou 
that inhabitest the praises of Israel.” Dr. Hook 
is a Tractarian, and his church is gorgeous, 
and if the sermon was not in keeping with the 
text, it certainly was with the church. The 
following is a specimen : | 
_ “Tnhabitest the praises of Israel ! What a habi- 
tation ! 
palaces corresponding in grandeur and magnifi- 
cence to the extent of their power and dominion. 
If then a house is to be built to God at all, it 
ought to be splendid in design, rich in material, 
a fitted as much as possible by its outward 
beauty and internal richness for the habitation 
of God upon earth. . 

“It was the lofiy and ardent piety which in 
former ages of the Church raised those magnifi- 
cent fabrics, which still constitute the glory of 
our land. The religion of our ancestors had 
indeed been called superstitious, but it was a 
strange superstition which created works so 
noble and so ennobling. That was a cold and 
withered piety which was not quickened into 
more glowing warmth by the elevating proper- 
ties of architectural beauty.” 


Earthly kings have and ought to have; 


been executed by a monk, after many years of 
incessant labour, and without any previous in- 
struction in statuary or sculpture. Asa work 
of art we have visited it, and regard it as a per- 
fect piece of sculpture, beautiful in its details 
and in its general anatomical expression. We 
have strong misgivings that it is the work of a 
monk, and are incredulous as to its being the 
work of an uninstructed artist; still we do not 
conceive it to be impossible that it might be the 
result of native g@tius called forth in this single 
instance. We allude to the subject now, for 


attempt is made to invest the work with a su- 
pernatural air, as if it had resulted from a reli- 
gious inspiration, 

In our humble opinion, if a monk is a religi- 
ous minister, whose duty it is to promote spiri- 
tual religion, his time has been sadly misspent 
in carving ivory, and when he gives up the 
account of his stewardship, it will be a difficult 
plea to be sustained at the tribunal of God, that 
for so many years he glorified God in making 
an image, which enticed many ignorant and 
superstitious people to violate the command of 
God, prohibiting idolatry, If the “inspiration 
of genius,” in its common acceptation, is all that 


who attribute the crucifix to that source; but it 
is at once absurd and impious to accord to it 
any higher and holier kind of inspiration. 


Dvetiinc.—The new constitution of Louisi- 
ana, disfranchises all challengers and fighters 
of duels. This is particularly auspicious in a 
State in which murderous single combat has 
been so common, 7 


Ecciestasticat.—On the 4th inst., by the 
Presbytery of St, Louis, the Rev. Alexander 
Van Court was installed pastor of the Central 
Presbyterian church, St. Louis, in which ser- 
vices, the Rev. Thomas Eustace presided and 
proposed the constitutional questions; the Rev. 
Joseph Templeton preached the sermon; the 
Rev. Dr. Goodrich gave the charge to the pas- 
tor, and the Rev. Dr. Potts the charge to the 


people. 


Mr. Alexander 
Thompson, and installed him pastor of the 
Presbyterian church at Morristown, New Jer- 
sey. 


of Elizabethtown, ordained 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE.—NO. XXII. 


salaries fiom the State—those independent on the 
State— The government and clergy of the Canton of 
Vaud— Disturbances in Geneva, | 

| November 15th, 1845. 
Mr. Editor—In the remarkable times in 


movement. Belgium, likewise, has hers. ‘This 
is not the first time I have referred to it. Some 
months since, I wrote to you that, in several 
localities, Roman Catholic populations were 
placed under the influence of evangelical preach- 
ing, and that many persons were seriously 
affected by it, and had joined Protestant church- 
es. It is a movement analogous to that of 


in France; but I regard the work, which is in 


the simple reason, that a quiet and insinuating| 


is intended, we have no controversy with those 


On Wednesday, 15th inst., the Presbytery) 


The Protestant Churches of Belgium—those receiving 


which we live, every country has its religious 


Saintonge, or that of the department of Yonne,| 


progress in Belgium, as having a character mor 
decidedly spiritual than ours. Perhaps, you 
have not forgotten the Marquis d@’ Arust, a man 
of wealth and high rank, who has embraced 
the gospel, and who employs for its diffusion 
all around him, the influence he possesses over 
the domain which is subject to him. 

I purpose to enter, at present, more into par- 
ticulars. A friend gave me reason to expect a 
letter on the state of the Protestant churches in 
Belgium, for the purpose of communicating it to 
you. But the facts to be detailed, being of con- 
siderable importance, it was thought advisable 
to address it to a German journal—the Z£van- 
gelische Kirchen-Zeitung, (Evangelical Church 
Gazette,) of Berlin—which has published it; 
and thence it has passed into our French jour- 
nals. I subjoin the most interesting particulars 
contained in this letter. You will perceive that 
the anonymous author of it, (whose name | 
know, and who is a minister of the gospel at 
Brussels, worthy of all confidence,) makes a 
clear distinction between the churches salaried 
by the State, and those which are independent 
of it; and that he passes a severe judgment on 
the former. But that judgment appears to be 


churches have not,.at least as far as I know, 
made complaint against this public accusation. 
The Belgian Protestants may te divided, 
as to their ecclesiastical organization, into two 
perfectly distinct classes: the one, comprising 
the old churches, which previously existed un- 
der the Dutch government; the other, those 


government. 

‘‘ The churches sustained by the State, are 
eight in number. Two of these communities 
have subsisted since the time of the Reforma- 
tion; one’in Flanders, and another in Hainault. 
They have been wonderfully preserved during 
the times of persecution. The six other churches, 
with a single exception, are composed of foreign- 
ers only, who have settled in Belgium. Under 
the French empire, and the Dutch government, 
all obtained the right of ordering their own 
affairs, (se constiluer,) and a subsidy for the 
expenses of worship in these eight churches, 
which, with the exception of those of Brussels 
and Antwerp, are not numerous. ‘Twoonly can 
be considered as, in reality, Belgian churches. 

‘From 1830 to 1839, the position of these 
churches was altogether peculiar, and requires 
to be carefully considered. The Belgian govern- 
ment, agreeably to the liberal constitution which 
the people had given themselves, continued 
to sustain these churches, as the Roman Catho- 
lic churches of the country. 
this, they remained perfectly independent on the 
State, and the civil authority exercised no kind 
of control over them, not even in the form of 
velo. They enjoyed, as doall forms of worship 


in Belgium, unrestricted liberty, and like the 
Roman Catholics and Jews, received a subsidy} 


from the State. 


well founded ; the more so that the inculpated| 


which have been formed under the present 


Notwithstanding} 


“The churches were, besides, absolutely 
| independent of one another; no formal bond 
united | 


We are as much opposed as any one can be, « But on the 23d April, 1839, they joined i 


however, is what the Protestant churches in 
Belgium did. The liberty they enjoyed was 
tiresome to them. The union was scarcely 
formed, when they laid an act of subjection at 
the feet of a Roman Catholic Government. 

«© 2. The second fault of the new Synod was 
its exclusiveness, and most especially, the prin- 
ciple on which that exclusiveness was founded. 
This principle, expressed in the articles of the 
union, is as follows :— Zo be a member of the 
union, if (the church, or society) must be sala- 
ried by the State. Thus, it is the salary, it is 
the money, and nothing else, which is the con- 
dition, the sine qud non, of reception into the 
Belgic Evangelical Church! As to organiza- 
tion, as to doctrine, there is no question, The 


following fact will show you how this principle| 


is applied. A church in Brussels, not salaried 
by the State, but which has not adopted the prin- 
ciple of the absolute separation of Church and 
State, applied for reception into the wnion of 
the Evangelical Protestant churches of Belgium. 
What was the reply of the Synod? That it 
could not be received, because it was not sala- 
ried by the State! The Church, excluded in 
this manner, applied to government for the 
subsidy necessary, not for its existence, but for 
its admission into the union. What was the 
reply of the State? That it must, first of all, 
be of good standing in the Synod, and that the 
government could support no Church until this 
condition had been complied with... . ..In 
this manner was that Church referred back from 
Caiaphas to Pilate, and in this circle every 
Church finds itself, which now applies to be re- 
ceived into the union of the churches in Bel- 
ium. 
, 3. The Synod of 1839 usurped the rights of 
all the other Protestant churches of Belgium. 
The articles of the Union will prove this. They 
contain the following resolution: ‘* The Synod 
will forthwith pelition government to recognize 
it, from the present time, as the sole ecclesiasti- 
cal authority of the evangelical Protestant 


churches of Belgium, and to consider its deci- 
sions as the expression of the will of these 
churches.” 


Tt will be understood, that government found 
no difficulty in granting the request of the Sy- 
nod, which, while asking to be recognized, 
placed itself in the relation of dependence on the 
State. It was important to the policy of a Ro- 


man Catholic government, to see the recognized| 


Protestant churches restricted to the small num- 
ber which were in its pay, and which, by show- 
ing a disposition, without being asked, to sell 
their gospel liberty, showed how little gospel 
life was in them, and consequently, how little 
danger might be apprehended from them, to the 
Roman Catholic church. But the Synod knew, 
and ought not to have forgotten, that at the side 
of the salaried churches, there existed others. 
These, in part, had presented themselves, to 
take a share in the union; but entrance had 
been refused them, under the standing pretext, 
that the State did not pay them. It was there- 
fore, knowingly, that the Synod excluded these, 
as well as other Protestant churches, and as far 
as it was able, blotted them from existence, 


‘From the example of that church, which 
applied to government for a subsidy, we see the 
consequences that may result to the non-salaried 
churches, from the illegal position in which the 
Synod has placed them. Another consequence 
ofthat illegality is, that the free churches can 
hold no property; neither church nor grave- 
yard, nor any thing else; in a word, they are 
churches under the cross, as far, at least, as 
their Protestant brethren have had the power of 
reducing them to that condition. And if, thanks 
be to God, their worship is free, they owe it only 
to the literal clearness of the Constitution, con- 
cerning liberty of worship; a thing which nei- 
ther foes nor false brethren can alter. But the 
blessing which, ordinarily, rests on the church 
under the cross, has also been granted it, in this 
instance, in abundant measure, 


‘¢ T come now to the second class of the evan-! 


gelical churches of Belgium, mentioned in the 
beginning of this letter, that is to say, the free 
churches, founded under the Belgian govern- 
ment, since 1834, That year, M. Philip Bou- 
cher, an evangelical minister, came to Brussels, 
and preached the gospel with power and unction, 
both to Roman Catholics and Protestants. 

‘* A number of pious Christians, feeling the 
need of better nourishment than that which they 
had hitherto possessed, joined those who had in- 
vited M. Boucher, and formed a congregation, 
which very soon became sufficiently numerous 
to build a church, by means of contributions, 
part of which was collected by M. Boucher him- 
self, in England and America, 

‘* Besides this, a number of Christians in 
Brussels, in 1836, met along with some zealous 
ministers of the old national church, for the for- 
mation of an Evangelical Society, the object of 
which was to have the gospel preached to the 
Roman Catholics, and to Protestants scattered 
throughout the kingdom. This Society procur- 
ed evangelists, (mostly from French Switzer- 
land,) and the necessary funds from different 
countries, and caused the gospel to be preached 
wherever doors were opened for its ‘Fhrough 
the divine blessing, its means have increased 
with its activity; and last year, it expended 


the sum of thirty-five thousand seven hundred 


and eighty francs. It has, now, ten missionary 
stations, ten preachers, (pastors and evangel- 


_ists,) a tract-colporteur, four male and three fe- 


male teachers. At seven of these stations, there 
are churches regularly organized; at the other 
three, matters are not yet sufficiently advanced, 
to entitle them to be considered as churches, 
but they are in the way of progress, and their 
prospects are bright with promise. 

‘‘ Besides these churches, founded by the 


Evangelical Society, there exist seven churches| . 


still, that are neither dependent on the Synod, 
nor on the Society. These are the three churches 
in Brussels, the small congregation at Bergen 
(Mons,) &c. At the side of the eight salaried 
churches, there are, therefore, fourteen free 
churches, several of which, though young, are 
highly promising, and labour with life and en- 
ergy in the vineyard of the Lord. By means 
of these churches, the gospel is spread among 
the Roman Catholics, and this part of the work 
takes such increase, that the Evangelical Socie- 
ty can scarcely meet the existing wants by 
sending additional labourers. 


«These fourteen churches, and their vast 
field of operation, evidently possess much great- 
er importance than the eight Synodical church- 
es, whose activity, both internally and external- 
ly, is very limited. What is of importance now, 
is, that the former well understand their posi- 
tion, and their vocation; and that the better to 
accomplish it, they unite in action, although 
partly isolated. They will appear, then, to Pro- 
testant Christendom, as the real evangelical 
church of Belgium. 

“This thought is not strange to them, A 


a synodieal meeting, composed of pastors and 
delegates from the churches. 

“This plan has been rejected by the Commit- 
tee of the Evangelical Society, on account of 
some private difficulties ; but we may hope that 
this rejection is not to be for ever, or even for a 
long time. An external union of all the. true 
Protestants of Belgium, is too important; the 
consequences, which under the blessing of God, 
it may have, are tooevident, to admit of men’s 
eyes being long shut on-this subject. 

“English Protestants, (Episcopalians,) living 
in Belgium, have not been mentioned in the 
preceding account of the Belgian evangelical 
churches ; because, severed from these, they 
are in connexion with the Establishment in their 
own country, under the protection of the Eng- 
lish embassy and consulates. The position of 
the English Episcopal churches in Belgium, is, 
in consequence, without relation to the country, 
and without influence on it. Meanwhile, the 
State grants them subsidies, in consideration of 
the great number of English, who come into 
Belgium.” 

The Evangelical Church-Gazette gives hope 
of additional communications on the religious 
condition of Belgium. I shall not fail to com- 
municate to you whatever may be of interest in 
them. 

The Council of State ofthe Canton of Vaud, 
has lately put the finishing stroke to its arbitra- 
ry and tyrannical acts towards the pastors of 
the national church. Your readers will recol- 
lect what was in agitation. ‘The Council of 
State, the better to secure the votes of the peo- 
ple in favour of the new Constitution of the Can- 
ton, had ordered the pastors to read from the 
pulpit an entirely political proclamation. Many 
pastors refused submission to this order, be- 
cause it was contrary to the laws, and turned 
the pulpit into a political rostrum, and the church 
into a club. The Council of State published an 
act of impeachment against them, and summon- 
ed them before the Four Classes, (pastoral as- 
semblies,) of the Canton, which, in the terms of 
the law, constitute the official tribunal of the 
clergy. ‘Theopinion of the Classes on the pre- 
tensions of the government, was almost unani- 
mous. With the exception of t:vo pastors, all 
the members of the Vaudois clergy found those 
pretensions directly in opposition to the law, 
and, in principle, opposed to the dignity of the 
gospel ministry. Even the pastors who read, 
or allowed to be read, from their pulpits, the 
radical harangue of the government, voted for 
the acquittal of their colleagues, accused of 
having refused either to read it, or hear it read ; 
several declared that they had not obeyed the order 
of the Council of State only because they had 
not possessed time to enlighten themselves on 
the subject of their right and their duty. 

But the decisions of the Classes are definitive 
only when they receive the sanction of the 
Council of State ; and we have just learned, that 
the Council of State, quashing the decisions of 
the classes, have condemned forly-three pastors 
to a suspension, of longer or shorter duration, 
from their functions. M. Descombaz, pastor of 
Croisettes, accused for not allowing his pulpit to 
be taken by assault, by the agent of Govern- 
ment, and for having maintained the rights of 
the church in the presence of his parishioners, 
is suspended for a year; Messrs. Scholl and 
Bridel, pastors of Lausanne, accused also of 
having preached at the Oratory, notwithstand- 
ing a prohibition from government, which it had 
no right to address to them, and likewise M. 
Bauty, dean of the Classis, (Presbytery,) and 
pastor at Moudon, and M. Pradez, pastor at 
Yverdon, are suspended for three months; fin- 
ally, thirty-eight are suspended for one month. 
The numerous pastors, who, without reading 
the paper themselves, had, however, caused it to 
be read by the schoolmaster or otherwise, had 
not been impeached. 


They write from Lausanne, that the bold 
stroke of policy just carried into effect by gov- 
ernment, produces the greatest sensation. Every 
one feels, it is added, that the church has re- 
ceived a mortal wound, provided it submit tame- 
ly to so outrageous a measure ; a general meet- 
ing of the clergy is called, and will be held forth- 
with. On the decisions which they may adopt, 
will depend the futurity of the Vaudois church. 
They say, that the Council of State is not with- 
out apprehension respecting the issue of this af- 
fair, and that contrary to custom, the measure 
was carried only after a keen opposition. 

‘sWhither are we going ?” writes a citizen of 
the Canton of Vaud, ‘‘and what will all this come 
to? For my part, | sum up my opinion in two 
words: It is the declaration of war between 
Christian civilization and communism—between 
those who believe in a God, and those who do 
not.” 

Fears are entertained that Geneva, in its turn, 
may be troubled with scenes of violence, similar 
to those which have occurred in the Canton of 
Vaud. A commencement of disorder has taken| 
place already. On the 3d of this month, ( Nov.) 
a number of persons made their way into a re- 
ligious meeting, in which a former French pas- 
tor was presiding, extinguished the lights, and 
pushed the people present at the meeting out of 
doors. They say, that even some of these 
were beaten. The rioters repaired afterward 
to another place, where meetings are held under 
the direction of a minister of the established 
church of Geneva. The public meeting had not 
then commenced ; but some young brethren had 
assembled for prayer in behalf of a friend, who 
was about to depart for the Missionary Insti- 
tute at Paris. The same acts of violence were 
repeated here; and it is affirmed, that the young 
men who had met to pray, were threatened 
with being cast into the Rhone, which runs 
close to the house in which they were assem- 
bled. 


P.S. To-day, I have received news of the 
decision of the Vaudois clergy. Many pastors 
began by tendering their resignation, without 
waiting for the proposed meeting. Others, in 
the progress of that meeting, tendered theirs 
also, on account of the position in which the 
government had placed them, by exacting 
things of them that are contrary to the laws. 
But they made it appear, that they would pro- 
visionally return ‘to their flocks, (for the sake 
of not leaving them spiritually destitute,)—but 
without title, and without official character — 
until the government should make a definitive 
decision. It is probable, that the Council of 
State will refer the matter to the Grand Coun- 
cil, (the legislative and sovereign body,) and it 
is possible, that this body will seek for a mid- 
dle-term, so as to retain the pastors, without 
censuring the Council of State. But this mid- 
dle-term will be difficult to find. It is reported, 
that the friends of the gospel, in the Canton of 
Vaud, think of establishing a Free Church, as 
in Scotland, and that one of them has already 


made a donation of forly thousand francs to- 
ward this object. | 


dren. ‘* They go astray, as soon as they are 
born, speaking lies.” By this means they seek 
to conceal their faults, and, by the frequency 
of the commission of this sin, it becomes so 
familiar, that its turpitude is lost sight of, and it 
is practised by many with very little compunc- 
tion. They, who are accustomed to depart 
from the truth, may use much artifice to con- 
ceal the falsehood of which they are guilty, and 
may persuade themselves that when they. utter 
falsehoods, they will not be detected ; and, though 
they may, in many cases, be successful, yet ex- 
perience teaches, that the true character of such 
is soon found out; and, when a habit of thie 
kind is once ascertained to exist, all confidence 
in the declarations of the person jis lost, so that 
even when they utter the truth, they are not be- 
lieved, if there is suspected to exist the least 
temptation to prevaricate. The motives which 
lead to the practice of this vice, are of different 
degrees of moral turpitude; but they are all 
evil. The most common origin of lying is the 
desire to conceal something which we suppose 
would injure us, or lower us in the estimation 
of others. Under the influence of this motive, 
many will solemnly, and with strong asseverar 
tions, deny the crimes of which they have been 
guiity. Under the same influence they will as- 
sert that they have performed good actions 
which they never did. Lying is more frequent- 
ly produced by pride and vanity than by most 
other motives. Sinful shame ofien induces per- 
sons, who are subject to it, to lie, to conceal 
any fact or circumstance, which, if known, 
would put them to shame. But, perhaps, the 
most fruitful cause of this despicable vice is to 
be found in sordid avarice. In the commercial 
intercourse and daily traffic of men, strict truth 
is little observed, and the evil of the practice is 
little regarded. Men readily fall into the hadit 
of praising their own wares, beyond what the 
truth will authorize, and of depreciating, unduly, 
the goods which they wish to cheapen. Such 
methods are, by many, considered allowable in 
trade; but, whatever is calculated to deceive 
another, must be sinful, especially when the 
motive is to advance our own interest at his ex- 
pense. ‘There is, also, a lamentable departure 
from veracity in the political canvass of the 
country. Under the influence of party spirit, 
the character of political opponents is distorted 
and caricatured, and every report, whether true 
or false, which makes against a competitor for 
office, is circulated without scruple. In this 
species of falsehood, the political papers often 
indulge themselves, to a large extent. 

The evils of a want of regard to truth are no 
where more felt than in the social intercourse of 
neighbours. In almost every place, however 
small the number of inhabitants, there will be 
found tale-bearers and whisperers, who, rather 
by the distortion of facts, and misrepresentation 
of words, make a false impression, than by the 
invention of downright lies. Many things oc- 
cur in families which do not bear to be related, 
and never can be, without giving a false colour- 
ing to them. Words spoken thoughtlessly, or 
under a peculiar excitement, when repeated, are 
sure to give an erroneous view of the thing 
spoken. It is, therefore, by well bred people, 
considered to be an important part of good 
manners, not to repeat in one family, con- 
versations held in another. The malicious 
slanderer, who invents and circulates lies to 
injure a hated object, it is to be hoped, is a cha- 
racter rare in well ordered society; yet some 
such there are. Such persons are among the 
very worst members of society. They do more 
to disturb its peace than any other malefactors, 
though it is seldom that they meet with the pun- 
ishment which their crimes deserve. A mali- 
cious whisper, or even innuendo, may blast the 
character of the innocent, and, as the thrust is 
in secret, the injured person has no opportunity 
of self-defence ; and, commonly, before he is 
aware of the insidious and malign attack, it is 
too late, effectually, to remedy the evil. And, 
it should be remembered, that the person who 
lends an ear to the slanderer, partakes of his 
guilt, and, especially, he who repeats a slander 
is commonly little less guilty than the inventor 
of the malicious tale. The testimony of Scrip- 
ture, against this species of evil speaking, is 
frequent and strong. ‘“ He that uttereth a slan- 
der is a fool.” ‘* Whoso slandereth his neigh- 
bour, him will I cut off.’ Among the vices of 
the heathen world, enumerated by Paul, we find 
the “* backbiter” in the same class with * haters 
of God, despiteful, and proud.” And when the 
psalmist draws the character of such as shall 
be permitted to dwell in the holy hill of Zion, 
one of the characteristics is, “ that he speaketh 
the truth in his heart, and backbiteth not with 
his tongue; nor taketh up a reproach against 
his neighbour.” ‘There is a class of evil speak- 
ers who cherish no malignity of temper, but, 
actuated by an idle, prurient curiosity, and feel- 
ing an itching desire to tell news, are ever on 
the watch to discover sécrets, and, if they find 
out any thing, they cannot rest until they have 
found ears into which they can unburthen their 
labouring minds. ‘These are described by Paul 
as “ busy bodies,” who go about from house to 
house, speaking what they ought not. They 
are also called ‘‘whisperers.” whisperer,” 
saith Solomon, ‘“ separateth chief friends,” And 
again, “* Where there is no. whisperer, strife 
ceaseth.” The general injunction of the apos- 
tle is, ‘ speak evil of no man.” Lying for the 
sake of gain, is universally condemned, and yet 
freely practised by multitudes in their commerce 


with their fellow men; but, however it may. 


give a partial advantage to the buyer or seller, 
it is sure to injure him in the long run, for such 
falsehood is soon detected, or if it cannot be 
proved, it will be suspected, and this tends to 
destroy all confidence in the declarations of 
such persons. 

That species of lying which is intended mere- 
ly to amuse and gratify the hearers, is, by 
many, deemed innocent; but although it may 
be attended with no immediate ilt effect, yet the 
general effect is evil. Truth is a thing too sa- 
cred to be sported with. And this method of 
giving pleasure to those with whom we converse, 
defeats itself; for, however. the company may 
laugh at the pleasant anecdotes of such a per- 
son, yet, aS soon as it is discovered that he 
makes free with the truth, and either invents 
and relates as facts, what never happened, or 
embellishes and enlarges a story which has a 
foundation in truth, we listen to such an one 
with incredulity, and, not confiding in his vera- 
city, we take little pleasure in hearing his anec- 
dotes. This is a fault of almost all persons 
who abound much in ‘anecdote, and have a 
story ready to match every other one, and suit- 
ed to every company and every case. Anda 
worse effect is, that, in the estimation of all who 
have right moral feelings, the character of such 
a person is always lowered. Many persons, 
otherwise of estimable character, are lightly 
esteemed, simply on this account; and they do 
not appear to be aware of the injury which. they 
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do to;themselves by such 
commonness of the tice of exag- 
ration’ and embellishment greatly detracts 
rom the pleasure of conversation, as it 
destroys confidence in the strict veracity of per- 
sons whose characteris unknown to ws. Every 
one‘ can think of whose ‘parrative of 
faéis, occurring under their observation, is re- 
ceived. with'as much credence; es if he had seen 
them himself; while there ere others, and high 
professors ioo, and perhaps ministers, after 
whom he would not venturé to repeat any thing, 
unless confirmed by other testimony. 
is.a species of falsehood, not common- 
noticed, ‘which is much practised by persons 
who are fond Of disputation. It is the expres- 
sion of a-strength of conviction of the truth and 
certaiaty of their opinions, which does not cor- 
ia with the real estate of their judgment. 
It ig Controversial artifice, to make an impres- 
sion op the mind of an antagonist. .The dispu- 
tant assumes an air of great confidence, and 
‘asserts things with much positiveness, and pro- 
fesses to see the truth with the utmost clearness, 
and wonders that there should be any hesitation 
in his opponent, io receiving it. So, also, in 
the use of arguments, a force and conviction 
are. tlaimed for them, to which they are by no 
means entitled, and which, in fact, they have 


not on the mind of the person who uses them, 


‘This artifice, aleo, always defeats itself; for 
when men express much confidence, while they 


use weak arguments, they are commonly disre- 
garded. A. A. 
| For the Presbyterian. 


CHURCH PSALMODY. 


Po the Christian the singing of the Lord’s 


praise, is'at Once so proper and essential to his 
- true enjoyment, that were there no divine injunc- 


tion the subject, we readily conclude that an 
attempt in any way to abridge this delightful 
duty: would. be regarded with deep concern. 
But connected with its manifest propriety and 
felicity is the evidence of divine authority. It is 
recorded of the great Head of the Church, and his 
—o upon the memorable occasion of ending 
the Holy Supper, that ‘* when they had sung a 
hymn, they went out into the Mount of Olives.” 
And.of the first Christians who suffered perse- 
cution, it was said by way of distinction ; “they 
sang hymns to Christ.” The Apostle Paul re- 
peatedly enjoins this duty, and leaves no doubt 
as to the manner of its performance—“ Singing 
with grace in your heart tothe Lord.” ‘Speak- 
ing to yourselves in Psalms and Hymns and 
spiritual songs, singing and making melody in 

to the Lord.” How utterly opposed 


likely that the primitive Christians in their 
for Christ and cab hearts made melodious 
tent with the substitution of a musical per- 
formance? O no: it cannot be possible that 


” they would have countenanced that which is so 
inconsistent with the simplicity of gospel wor-- 


ship. It is the substitution of the form for the 
spirit—congenial only to prelacy and a spirit 
of worldliness, and wherever adopted in a pro- 
fessediy Evangelical Church gives lamentable 
evidence of spiritual decline. 

There is evidently something radically defec- 
tive in many of our city churches, relative to 
the duty of the whole congregation to sing the 
Lord’s praise. In a mere choir performance 
there often lies a virtual interdict upon the peo- 
ple’s right and wish to sing. Thus may they 
‘ofien say, ** they have taken away my Lord and 
I know not where they have laid him.” The 
Lord is found in praise, as in prayer and preach- 
ing the word, and as pertaining to his earthly 
courts, to the Christian it may be said he is 
-bound by the three-fold cord of prayer, praise, 
‘and preaching; and they assume a fearful re- 
‘sponsibility who would deprive God’s people of 


the enjoyment ofeither. A. 
For the Presbyterian. 


IS BAPTISM IN THE CHURCH OF ROME VALID? 
NO. V. 


“ All nations shall serve him.” 

No promise is more explicit than that of the 
universal extension of the gospel. Abraham is 
constituted of God, “the heir of the world.” 
His seed shall possess the gates of his enemies, 
and all dominions shall serve and obey him. 
This is the only Catholicity known in the visi- 
bie Church charter; and if by the phrase, /he 
Church Catholic, men mean any thing else, 
we put down our foot, and demand the proof 
from the word of God. The idea of any other 
Catholic unity is unscriptural and antichristian. 
“The Holy Catholic Church”—if by this is 
meant a visible society upon earth, united un- 
der one visible head and embracing all Chris- 
‘tians as its members—then I affirm, it is a fig- 
ment of human imagination, not having even 
the semblance of an actual existence. The 
attempt to make such a society has proved the 
monstrous abortion, which the Scriptures abomi- 
nate, the man of sin and son of perdition. 
Neither the name nor the thing is known to the 
Scriptures. The word Catholic is not found 


any where in the Bible: consequently we can- 


not raise the question of its scriptural meaning. 
Nor is there any phrase of equivalent foice with 
the Catholic Church. The simple word—holos 
—is used, the whole Church—all the Church: 
but only four times, and then only in applica- 
tion to the body of- professors at one place. 
See Acis v. 11, xv. 22; Rom. xvi. 23; 1 Cor. 
xiv. 23. 

Indeed, the term Church itself is rarely used 
in the New Testament except in application to 
a particular body of professors—those dwelling 
at one place. Ofa hundred and fourteen times 
in which it occurs, ninty-three are in reference 
to particular congregations ;. eight only to the 
visible Church at large, viz: 1 Cor. xii. 28; 
Eph, i. 22, iii. 10,21; Phil. iii. 6; 1 Tim. iii. 5, 
15; Heb. xii.23. Eight times (probably) to the 
Church invisible ; viz. Eph. v. 23, 25, 27, 29, 
$2; Col. i. 18, 24; Acts xx. 28. Twice it isa 
quotation from the Old Testament, Heb. ii. 12 ; 
-Acts vii. 38. Three times it designates assem- 
blies nat religious ; Acts xix. 32,39, 40. There 
is no word or phrase in the Bible to express the 
idea of the universal mass of professed Chris- 
tians being united into one organic body, under 
one visible head, consisting of one individual or 
of a number of individuals. ‘This idea is essen- 
tially and radically antichristian. By the visi- 
ble Church being Catholic, that is universal or 
general, can only be meant legitimately, what 
our Confession means—* not confined to one 
nation.” It is God’s chartered association, con- 
nexion with which, includes the public holding 
of the doctrine, the discipline, and the sacra- 
ments. 

How the phrase, catholic church, came into 
‘use, it is not difficult to conceive. Its origin is 
from beneath. Satanic influence gendered that 
‘ambition which lusts for universal dominion. 
‘From the days of Nimrod, this magnificent 
idea has inflamed the vile lust of corrupt man. 
This foul spirit could not conceal its machina- 
tions, even in the small family of the humble 
Nazarene: they disputed among themselves 
which of them should be the greatest. This 


- feaven of antichrist, then at work, continued to 


inflame the imaginations of one and another in 
the church, until it developed itself in the Man 
of Sin. 
the question of extent of jurisdiction, and the ar- 
roganee of the bishops of Constantinople and of 
Rome, hurried them on to assert their claims, 
“yespectively, to universal authority. ‘The theo- 
ry of representation, which is among the funda- 
mental doctrines of the Bible, could not be car- 
ried out in the early ages; nor can it yet, 
in most countries: but attempts were made, and 
several councile were assembled in the church, 
to decide on important matters of general inte- 
rest; Some of them, containing a pretty full 
representation from all parts, were therefore de- 


The strife for pre-eminence soon raised 
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freedom of speech, 


ipower doth ever arrogate to itself such as are 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


nominated ecumenical .ot general councils—or 
more literally world’s conventions. But the 
terra ealholic was probably not used in what we 
may designate the popish sense, during the first 

ges. It undoubtedly was used sometimes to 
express the idea of adherence to the common 
faith ; and so is spoken of a single congrega- 
tion. ‘Eusebius, speaking of Novatus, chapter 
43, says ** he seems not to have known that there 
should be but one bishop or pasior in a catholic 
church ; though many elders.” 

«There is a strange enchantment in words,” 
says Dr. Barrow (on the Pope’s supremacy, p. 
268) ‘* which being (although with no great co- 
lour of reason) assumed, do work on the fancies 
of men, especially of the weaker sort. Of these, 


most operative, by theic force sustaining and 
extending itself. 

“So, diverse prevalent factions did assume to 
themselves the name Catholic ; and the Roman 
church particularly hath appropriated that word 
to itself even so as to commit a bull, implying 
Rome and the universe to be the same place ; 
and the perpetual canting of this term hath been 
one of its most effectual charms to weak people: 
1 am a Catholic, that is, an universal ; therefore 
all I hold is true ; this is their great argument.” 
It is not at all singular that the recent fungus of 
Universalism, that is (to put the name into 
Greek) of Catholicism, should so nearly ap- 
proximate the grand apostasy, on the doctrine 
of purgatory. Rome adopted the name as an 
instrument of gaining power ; this recent fungus 
has done the same, and for the same precise end, 
and how singularly coincident these two Uni- 
versalist churches are in some of their leading 
features! The Neo-Catholics, however, have 
not availed so mightily by the name as their 
elder sister. Still it has been to many a weak 
mind a snare too strong to be broken. In fact, 
the majority of men are governed by a word, 
and this unscriptural word continues to this 
hour to bewilder millions, not of papists on- 
ly, but of Protestants also. I know, indeed, 
you will say—it is only a mere name, and if 
the Romanists wish to have it, let us indulge 
them ;—every sect has a right to select its 
own name, This is a mistake. No sect or 
man has a right to do wrong; and the use 
of this word, as a proper name, is powerfully 
effective to deceive, and it is not a matter of in- 
difference. Every time we utter the phrase “* Ro- 
man Catholic Church,” we utter a falsehood :— 
we affirm that the popish apostasy from Chris- 
tianity is the universal church. But, it may be 


y 
thisto the modern style of performing this duty, | 


meal 
.. with songeO6f praise to him, would have been 


icertain that the word and sacraments cannot be 


‘said, your objection applies equally to many other 
names of sects. I know it, and am of opinion, 
that, wherever we can employ an epithet at all, 
which will avoid the deception and falsehood, 
we are guilty of an immorality if we do not use 
such, and so utter truth. To affirm, that the 
Romish church is catholic, is to utter a false- 
hood. And then, think of the absurdity of em- 
ploying a universal kitchen or chamber-maid— 
a universal canal labourer—a universal hostler, 
&c. &c. And yet nothing is more common in 
the mouths even of Protestants, than “ I’ve got 
a catholic servant, and she does very well.” 
Why should Protestants, to please Rome, conti- 
nue to utter a falsehood ? 

Is our language so poor, that it contains no 
word or phrase, by which the great apostasy 
can be appropriately designated, without sacri- 
ficing truth! ome, the Romish Church, the 
Church of Rome, the Papists—any of these 
express the idea definitely enough for practice. 
The last is the most proper, because the most 
graphically true. A pupist is a person hoiding 
the system of doctrine and discipline maintained 
and inculcated by the Pope; and manifestly the 
reason why papists dislike to be called by the 
name of the sovereign pontiff, is, because there 
is no deception in the title; it means, simply, 
adherence to the Pope and his system. There- 
fore, we mean to use it; but, because Ca/holic 
implies universality, and thus applied to Rome, 
seems to concede this point to her ambition, the 
apostate prefers to be called the Roman Catho- 
lic, or Universal Church. Against this false- 


hood let Protestants be on their guard. There 
is not a church on earth to which the name can 
be applied without a violation of truth. Where 
is the Church that is universal? Where the 
ecclesiastical body, which includes and has 
jurisdiction over all professors of the true reli- 
gion and their children? Such body, it is in- 
tuitively evident, has no existence. __ 

‘What then? Is there no visible Catholic 
Church? No, not in the sense of a physical, 
organic unity ;— yes, in the sense of a moral or 
covenant unity. Let us bring in Calvin to our 
aid. In B. IV. ch. 1. § 2, speaking of the Church, 
he says, ‘* Here we must regard both the secret 
election of God, and his internal vocation ; [in- 
ternal as to the sinner,] because he alone knoweth 
them that are his, &c.”—*‘* We must leave to 
God alone the knowledge of his Church, whose 
foundation is his secret election.—Therefore 
the Church is called Carnonic, or UNIVERSAL, 
because there could not be two or three churches, 
without Christ being divided, which is impossi- 
ble. | But all the elect of God are so connected 
with each other in Christ, that as they depend 
upon one head, so they grow up together as into 
one body, &c.” Here, indubitably, he speaks 
of the Church which is invisible—the elect— 
true believers. ‘Then he goes on, § 3, to speak 
of the visible Church. “ This article. of the 
creed, however, relates im some measure to the 
external Church. ‘Therefore we add, THE com- 
MUNION OF SAINTS.” ‘$7. From what has 
been said, I conceive it must now be evident 
what judgment we ought to form respecting the 
Church which is visible to our eyes, and falls 
under our knowledge. For we have remarked 
that the word Church is used in the sacred 
Scriptures in two senses.” Afler mentioning 
the visible Church, he proceeds, ‘* But the word 
Church is frequently used in the Scriptures to 
designate the whole multitude dispersed al! over 
the world, who profess to worship one God and 
Jesus Christ, who are initiated into his faith by 
baptism, who testify their unity in true doctrine 
and charity by a participation of the sacred 
supper, who consent to the word of the Lord, 
and preserve the ministry which Christ has in- 
stituted for the purpose of preaching it. As it 
is necessary therefore to believe that Church 
which is invisible to us, and known to God 
alone; so this Church which is visible to men, 
we are commanded to honour, and to maintain 
communion with it.” 

“§ 9. Hence the visible church rises conspic- 
uous to our view. For, wherever we find the 
word of God purely preached and heard, and 
the sacraments administered according to the 
institution of Christ; there, it is not to be doubt- 
ed, is a church of God: for his promise can 
never deceive: ‘ Where two or three are gath- 
ered together, in my name, there am I in the 
midst of them.’ But, that we may have a 
clear understanding of the whole of this subject, 
let us proceed by the following steps: That the 
universal church is the whole multitude, collect- 
ed from all nations, who, though dispersed in 
countries widely distant from each other, never- 
theless consent to the same truth of divine doc- 
trine, and are united by the bond of the same 
religion ; that in this universal church are 
comprehended particular churches, distributed 
according to human necessity, in various towns 
and villages. If they possess and honour the 
ministry of the word, and the administration of 
the sacraments, they are, without all doubt, en- 
titled to be considered as a church, because it is 


unattended with some good effects. In this 
manner, we preserve the unity of the universal 
[i.-e. Catholic] church.” 

Thus clearly does Calvin distinguish between 
the visible and the invisible churches. We 
shall see, hereafter, that he is not always care- 
ful to observe his own distinction ; but, like the 
Princeton Review, on several occasions, con- 


founds them, and asserts of the church in one 


sense, what is true only of the church in the 
other sense. But, unlike the Review, he 
accurately mark the distinction; whereas, 
understand the Review as not only not marki 
it, but as repudiating it utterly. 7 

But this is incidental. Our object in the above 
quotations, is to show the true idea of the terms 
universalor catholic,as appliedtothechurch. As 
to the invisible church, it may be called catholic, 
as it includes all the redeemed, who shall see 
God’s face in peace. As to the church visible, 
it may, perhaps, be harmlessly applied, and, if 
so, it means nothing more than that all who 
profess the true religion, together with their 
children, are included in it. But we shall use 
it only Where it is unavoidable, because it is an 
unscriptural term, and has been and is the ma- 
gic wand of the great scarlet eorceress. 

THEOPHILUS. 


For the Presbyterian. 


COLPORTEUR PASTOR. 

Mr. Editor—You recently published a para- 
graph respecting a colporteur pastor, stating 
the amount of books sold by him, &c. The} 
same individual has recently been through his 
congregation, calling with his basket of books 
at every house—the result is the sale of books! 
during the month of December last, to the 
amount of nearly or quite $100. This is a 
means of usefulness which many other pastors! 
might employ to very great advantage. It is 
hoped they may turn their attention to the sub- 
ject and give themselves tothe work. Yours, 
with respect, F.S., 


’ BAPTIST MISSION IN CHINA. 

The Baptist Mission at Hong Kong, China, 
was broken up last summer, with the intention 
of removing it to the interior of the Chinese por- 
tion of the city of Canton. It was thought that 
the Emperor’s edict of toleration, and the late 
treaties, had removed all important obstacles to 
such a course. The missionaries found, how- 
ever, that the current of popular feeling against 
them was so strong, and the customs about rent 
so different from ours, that for some time no 
suitable building eould be obtained; and they 
were obliged to content themselves with a tem- 
porary residence only a few streets within the 
walls, and near the American and English fac- 
tories. They afterwards succeeded in hiring a 
house in ‘Pearl-strect,” but the neighbours 
raised a mob, and it was relinquished, 

Letters have been received here as late as 
the end of September, which state that they had 
taken a house in “ Rising Union street,” where 
they were again mobbed ; but instead of giving 
way, as before, they appealed to the United 
States Consul for protection, and through him 
to the Governor. Great commotion ensued, 
and the people held meetings in opposition to 
the *‘ white devils” as they were called; but 
the Governor was finally obliged to interfere, 
and posted upon the house his proclamation, 
commanding the people to be quiet, and no 
longer resist foreigners’ rights. This preserved 
them from further molestation. We suppose 
that Pearl-street in Canton is not a business} 
street as with us, but that both it and Rising 
Union street, are in the genteel part of the city, 
corresponding to our up town, and at a consid- 
erable distance from the Factories. Mr. Shuck 
is now on his way to America, with his younger 
children, (the elder ones are here now) and the 
mission consists of only Dr. Devan and his 
lady, with the native helpers. — NV. Y. Jour. Com. 

ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

True Lineratitry.—A widow, of nearly 
three score years and ten, writes a “ business 
letter’? to the New York Observer, in which she 
gives a chapter of autobiography. deserving the 
widest publication. She has been a widow ten 
years. Her husband left her two thousand dol- 
lars and the use of the farm during her life, and 
from those sources, notwithstanding the $2000 
had been almost swallowed up in the failures of 
the banks and the bankruptcies of individuals 
with whom it was deposited, she had contrived 
to pay to foreign missions $450, home missions 
$550, to the Education Society $600, to the 
Bible Society $200, Tract Society $100, Colo- 
nization Society $110, and Seamen’s Society 
$120. Ofcourse this has only been accomplish- 
ed by rigid and high principled economy. 

New Jersey Hisroricat Socrery.—We 
learn from the Newark Daily Advertiser that the 
New Jersey Historical Society held its first an- 
niversary meeting at Trenton on Thursday. 
Chief Justice Hornblower presided, and Col. 
Robert G. Johnson of Salem, Hon. Peter D. 
Vroom of Trenton, and Hon. James Parker, the 
Vice-Presidents, were all present. ‘There was 
also a large attendance of members from vari- 
ous parts of the State—among them Dr, Carna- 
han, President of the College of New Jersey ; Dr. 
Maclean, the Vice-President ; the venerable Dr. 
Miller, also of Princeton, who was instrumental 
in founding the N. York Historical Society halfa 
century ago; Hon. Garret D. Wall, Rev. C.S 
Stewart of the U.S. Navy, and other persons of 
distinction in society, It was in fact the largest 
meeting of the Society that has been held. The 
Annual Report of the Executive Committee gave 
a most gratifying account of the organization and 
progress of the Society, showing very clearly 
that the original anticipations of its founders have 
been thus far more than realized. A large num-| 
ber of members was added, and a variety of in- 
teresting business was transacted. Bishop Doane 
delivered the’anniversary discourse. 

ENGLAND AND THE CuuRCH oF Rome.—The 
Paris Univers publishes a letter addressed to Dr. 
Wiseman, bishop of Melipotamus, to all the pre- 
lates of France, demanding their prayers for the 
re-conversion of Great Britain to the Catholic 
faith, and adds, ** We learn, with the liveliest 
satisfaction, that several bishops have already 
expressed to Dr. Wiseman, the warm interest 
they took in his proceedings, and are chop of | 


to comply with his wishes. The bishop of 
Nantes published on the subject a pastoral letter, 
which was read from the pulpit at high mass, on 
Sunday. The venerable prelate directs that a 
novena be performed throughout the diocese, and 
that prayers be offered to heaven for the conver- 
sion of England.” 


Farner Harvey.—The New York Baptist 
Register states that this remarkable old patri- 
arch, now in his 111th year, preached once 
more in the Broad Street Baptist chapel, in the 
afternoon of Sunday. He spoke from the pas- 
sage in Ecclesiastes, “For God will bring 
every work into judgment, with every secret 
thing, whether it be good or whether it be evil.” 
His text was given from memory, and with 
great accuracy, as his eye sight has now be- 
come too much decayed to read. | 


Genera Watrer H. Overton.—This gen- 
tleman expired on the morning of the 24th ult., 
at his residence in Rupides, near Alexandria. 
He retained his faculties to the last arid his death 
was as tranquil and composed as his life had 
been full of labours and protracted sufferings. 
He was a native of Tennessee, but had resided 
for many years in this State. He wasan officer 
in the United States Army during the last war, 
and commanded Fort St. Philip in the attack of 
the British on New Orleans. His conduct as an 
officer on that occasion was heroic, and on all 
occasions that of a brave, patriotic and high- 
minded man. He has filled numerous offices 
and stations in civil life with honour to himself 
and usefulness to his country. But his race is 
run. His work onearth isdone. He has gone 
to his reward on high. Our loss is his unspeak- 
able gain. To his great worth as a citizen, to 
his purity and elevation of character, he added} 
the still more important principles and faith of 
our holy religion. His whole deportment was 
sincere and his piety unaffected. His afflictions 
were painful and protracted through many years, 
but he bore them with an humble resignation to 


SIONARIES AT THE Sanpwicu .Istanps.—In- 


the will of God. “And I heard a voice from! 


heaven saying unto me, Write, Blessed are 
dead which die in the Lord from henceforth ; 
Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from 
their labours ; and their works do follow them.” 
—New Orleans Protestant, 

Deatu oF a Memper or Coneress,—The 
Hon. William Taylor, a member of the House 
of Representatives, from Virginia, died at Wash. 
ington on Saturday morning. He had been in- 
disposed since the,opening of Congress, but 
within the last few days his family and friends 
entertained strong hopes of his recovery, and 
on Friday afternoon, he himself spoke of resum- 
ing his seat in the Huuse on the next morning, 
but after midnight, he was seized with some} 
distressing symptoms, and the physician, Dr. 
Hall, was sent for—and he had scarcely entered 


the room before Mr. Taylor was seized with aj. 


convulsion, and in a momeut he breathed his 
last. His funeral took place on Monday 19th 
inst., from the residence of the Hon. T. H. Ben- 
ton, to whom he was related by marriage. The 
body was taken to the Hall of the House, where 
the Rev. Septimus Tuston delivered the funeral 
discourse, in the presence of members of Con- 
gress, the Judges of the Supreme Court, the 
members of the Cabinet, the President and Vice- 
President of the United States, and a large con- 
course of citizens and strangers. The corpse 
was deposited, for the present, in the Congres- 
sional Burial Ground—It will ultimately be taken 
to his late residence. 


NuMBER OF CHILDREN OF AMERICAN Muis- 


cluding the four families now resident here, who 
have become disconnected with the American 
Mission, there have been born of those parents 
at this time in the service of the Mission or who 
have very recently died, one hundred and eigh- 
ty-two children. Of these twenty-two have 
died, or about 1-8 per cent.; twenty-four were 
born previous to 1830. Of the whole number 
living, eighty-eight are boys, seventy-two girls. 
Total, one hundred and sixty; whole number} 
of parents, eighty-five ; of families, forty-one ; 
so that in about two-thirds of a generation the\ 
increase has been one hundred and seventy-five 
percent. We gather these facts from a pamph-| 
let very obligingly sent us by a lady friend./ 
They afford a striking contrast to similar statis- 
tics during the same period among the native 
population. At the same ratio of increase, the 
descendants of these Missionaries in one hundred 
years would amount to 59,535, 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


New Jerssy.—The message 6f Governor Strat. 
ton to the Legislature of New Jersey is short and 
to the purpose. The receipts into the Treasury 
during the past year amount to $132,492 50—the 
expenditures to $127,213.52. Balance in the T'rea- 
sury, $5278.98. The estimated receipts for the next 
year amount to the sum of $157,786.53— more than 
sufficient to meet all expenses withcut resorting to 
increased taxation. ‘The income of the school fund 
during the year amounts to $72,174.55, of which 
only $48,772.68 has been expended, leaving for de- 
posit $23,401.87. The whole amount of the func 
is €380,683.20. The State Prison has yielded an 
income during the year over its expenses of 
$5282.97, of which $2UV00 has been paid into the 
Treasury. ‘The average number of prisoners has 
been one hundred and sixty-four. Accompanying 
the report of the Keeper is a statistical history of 
the Prison, prepared at the suggestion of the His- 
torical Society of New Jersey. with great labour, 
commencing in the year 1798, and extending down 
to the present time, showing thé whole number of 
convicts admitted, and how discharged, the country 
of their bi:th, the county where the offence was 
committed, the character of the offence, the ageand 
previous occupation of the offender. Vigorous mea- 
sures have been taken for the erection of a Lunatic 
Asylum near Trent:n. The extreme length of the 
building will be four hundred and eighty feet, the 
width of the central part eighty-four feet, and of 
the wings thirty-nine feet. ‘he central part is to 
be four stories high, and the wings three stories ; 
the foundation and external wafis are to be of 
stone, and the whole covered with slate. The es- 
timated cost is seventy-five thousand dollars. The 
building is calculated for the accommodation of two 
hundred patients. There are eighteen deaf and 
dumb, and filteen blind pupils supported at the ex 
pense of the State in the institutions established for 
their instruction in New York and Pennsylvania. 


_ Massacnusetts.—Gov. Briggs sent his message 
to the Legislature of Massachusetts on ‘Tuesday. 
The finauces of the State are in good condition. 
The receipts of the year amounted to $519,358, 
and the payments exceeded them by $30,833. The 
excess, however, is much more than provided for 
by the balance due of the State tax for 1845, and 
no State tax will be required this year. The greater 
part of the payments and receipts are connected 
with the public works, to whom the State has 
loaned its credit to the amount of five millions. 
The sinking fund and the prospective revenues of 
the State are very much beyond all its liabilities. 
The current expenses of the Government last year 
were only $19,641. Massachusetts has now 700 
miles of railroads in operation, which cost €28,000,- 
000. ‘The average value of this stock is above par, 
and their average dividends exceed 6 per cent. 
She has also $60,000,000 of capital invested in 
manufectures; her productive industry for the year 
ending April 1, 1845, amounted to $123,000,000; 
and with her population of 800,000, she receives 
annually the products of sister States to the amount 
of forty millions of dollars. Deducting the amount 
of domestic manufactures exported, this sum equals 
one half of the exports of all the States of the 
Union, to the whole world. Muchof the message 
is occupied in vindicating the tariff policy. ‘The 
State Prison, Lunatic Asylum, Common Schools} 
and other public institutions are all said to be in ad- 
mirable condition. More than a million of dollars 
was expended for education in the State last year, 
the amount raised by towns being over $1 each for 
every man, woman and child. 


Pennsytvania State Dest.—The bill authoriz- 
ing the State Treasurer to pay the interest due on 
the State debt on the Ist of February next, has 
passed both Houses of the Legislature, and has no 
doubt received the signature of the Governor. There 
is no longer any doubt but that the interest will be 
promptly paid when due, as the Treasurer reports 
that there is more than sufficient money in the 
Treasury at this time for that purpose. 

Maenetic TEeLecRaPH.—We are requested to 
state, by Professor Morse, that the Magnetic Tele- 
graph is in full and complete operation from Phila- 
delphia to Newark, and that the wires on the route 
have never been cut. The reason why the news 
on Sunday was not sent on South, was because the 
agent had express orders not to put the wires in 
Operation on that day.—New York Express. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT, BY AND WITH 
THE ADVICE AND CONSENT OF THE SENATE.—John W. 
Brockenbrough, of Virginia, to be Judge of the 
District Court of the United States, for the western 
district of Virginia, in the place of S. Pennybacker, 
resigned. George H. Lee, to be Attorney of the 
United States for the western district of Virginia, 
in the place of Moses C. Good, removed. 


oF THE aT Corpus Curist1.—A 
letter dated December 24th, says, the average 
number of sick, from bad water, changeable and in- 
clement weather. aud exposure, has been but about 
300 a day out of 4000 men, while the deaths from 
disease, br a period of nearly six months, has been 
about thirty, and as many more fro:n the accidents 
of service, explosions, violence, and casualties of 
various kinds. 


Rait Roap To Orecon.—T his is meeting 
with strong opposition even in the West, where the 
idea is considered little better than chimerical. 
The Rock Island Advertiser doubts that the trade 
with China and the Indies will ever pass through 
Oregon, and thinks it is one of those fancies that 
take possessicn of men’s minds, for no definite rea- 
son except that the.mind so desires. The editor 
says :—* We think we can give very good reasons 
fur the conclusion that this trade wil] one day pass 
across the Isthmus and through the Gulf of Mexico, 
building upon the Gulf one of the greatest com- 
mercial cities of the world and maintaining this 
route against all competition.” 


Navat.—The following United States vessels} 
were anchored in Pensacola Bay, on the 3d inst.— 
The ship Falmouth, sloops of war John Adams, St. 
Mary’s, steamer Mississippi, and brig Lawrence. 
The brig Somers sailed a few days previous with 
sealed orders, supposed to have been sent to Vera 
Cruz. The navy yard at Pensacola, under the 
command of Com. W. K. Latimer, is advancing} 
with great rapidity in all the necessary improve- 
ments. There are many extensive buildings going 


. the rocks and slate during about 48 hours. Mr. 


up, and in twelve months more it will be a yard of 


considerable im . Accounts have been 
ceived from this squadron to the Ist December, at 
Mazatlan, at which“time the flag ship Savannah,| 
Commodore Sloat, the Portsmouth and Levant. were 
all lying in that harbour ; the presence of so large a 
force there inspiring the Mexican authorities with 
no little respect for our Government and its officers. 
Officers and crew all well at the latest dates. 


Accipent.—A most appalling disaster 
occurred at Carbondale, Pa., on Monday, 12th inst. 
It appears, that while the minérs were engaged in 
their labour, at ten o’clock on that morning, from 
four to six acres suddenly caved in upon those in 
the mine, literally burying them alive. It was 
supposed that from fifteen to thirty were in the 
mines atthe time of the dreadful calamity. Mr. 
Hosie, one of the number, formerly a resident of 
New York, and an overseer in the mines, came out 
ofthe ruins on Wednesday morning, not having re- 
ceived serious injury, except that he has cut and 
lacerated his hands, by working his way through) 


Hosie has not seen or heard of any of the others. 
He was alone. He says those men are shut in, 
either dead or alive, near the head of place No. 1. 
Energetic efforts are making to reach thetn, but it 
is not probable they can be got out alive. They 
are labourers, and not acquainted with the means of 
getting out, like the miners, even if they could/ 
move atall. We are informed upon good authori- 
ty, that this accident will not retard the operations) 
ofthe company. . 
Manoriat: Grants.—A bill is now before the Le- 
gislature of New York, to provide for the investi- 
gation of the title to certain Manorial Grants, and to 
extinguish the same. It proposes to appoint Eli- 
phatet Nott, Wim. S. Seward and Wm. Bouck, 
Commissioners to investigate the validity of the ti- 
tles to lands held under manorial tenures, and to 
hear and determine all disputes and controversies| 
between the landlords and tenants; and requires} 
them to meet in Albany in May next to énter u 
the business, with authority to subpena vinediin 
and to make report by January Ist, 1843. 


Mam Sreamers.—It has been decided by the 
Post Office Department to issue proposals for build- 
ing ten steamers, by individuals, to be used for com- 
mercial purposes; the Government to advance a 
portion of the cost, for which it will have a lien on 
the vessels, and in case of need, to take them en- 
tirely for Government use on refunding the whole 
cost, or such portions as may be right—the vessels 
also to carry the mails while in the merchant ser- 
vice. 

Fire at Pasaperpaia.—On Sunday evening, 
18th inst., the extensive stores of Lewis & Ster- 
ling, commission and produce merchants, No. 37 
South Wharves, between Chesnut and Walnut! 
streets, was discovered to bé on fire, and in an in- 
credibly short space of time, the whole interior of 
the building was destroyed. The stores, No. 35 
and 36, the former occuy:ied by Messrs. S. Morris, 
Waln & Co.; the stores of Penrose & Burton, No. 
34; E. Lincoln & Co., No. 33; the office of Bonsall! 
& Allen, weigh masters, and the loft of Peel, Ste- 
vens & Co., sail makers, were totally destroyed, 
nothing being left standing but the bare walls, and 
the piles of smouldering ruins within.—A. H. Hin- 
kel’s ship-chandlery establishment caught several) 
times, but was saved through the exertions of the 
firemen. The loss in goods is estimated at $90,000, 
in buildings at $30,000.—Total $120,000,— Mostly 
insured. ‘The Mariner’s Church, on Water street, 
which is immediately in the rear of the first block 
burned, and which was in imminent peril for some 
time, was fortunately protected. ‘The congrega- 
tion was worshipping in it when the fire was dis- 
covered, and the effect of the alarm may be well 
imagined. 

Death or Inman, THE Patnter.—Henry Inman, 
the painter, died at New York, on Saturday, in the 
forty-fifth year of his age. His health tor some 
years past had been fir from good, owing to a con- 
firmed asthma, but the disease which carried him 
off was an affection of the heart. Inman was an 
artist of fine powers, principally exercised in the 
department of portrait painting. At the time of 
his death he wae President of the National Aca- 
demy of the Arts of Design. : 

AkRIVAL OF Foreigners In New Yorx.—Th 
following statement gives the number of toreigners 
who have arrived at the port of New York during 
the years 1843, 1844, and 1845, showing the num- 
ber of bonded and commuted :— 3 


Bonded in the year 1843 - - - + 937,638 
Commuted “ 5,351 
Bonded in the year 1844 - - - - 52,790 


Bonded in the year 1845 - - - - 71,068 


Total - - 181,616 
Increase in 1845 over 18438 - - - 35,800 
Increase 61844- - - - ‘18,951 


The number of applicants for relief received by 
the Superintendent s:nce the Ist day of January, 
1846, to the 17th inst., amounts to five thousand 
one hundred and fifteen, making an average of 
three hundred and forty-one per day. 


Dreaprut Catastropue.—On the night of the 
27th ult., about 9 o’clock, the house of Mr. Antoine} 
Baiy, three miles below the town of Thibodaux, on 
Bayou Lafourche, Louisiana, was destroyed by fire, 
and two of his daughters, little girls, were so severe- 
ly burned as tocause their death subsequently. An- 
other daughter was so much injured that her life 
was despaired of. Mr. Baiy was himself very se- 
verely burned in attempting tosave his family, who 
were all asleep at the time the fire brokeout. Mrs. 
B. was the first to awake, the fire having approach- 
ed so near the bed as to burnherhand. The girls 
slept in another room, and the musquito bar and bed 
were enveloped in flames when the fatherdréw them 
out. In another room slept three sons of Mr. B., 
who escaped by jumping from a window. 


Jupement Acainst THE Unirep States.—On the 
5th instant, in the United States District Court, 
Judge McCaleb gave judgment in the case of Mn- 
nicipality No. 1 vs. the United States, whereby the 
square of ground on which the custom house in 
New Orleans is built, is declared to be the proper- 
ty of the municipality. ‘The square is said to be 
worth more than half a million of dollars, 

Battimorse.—The Mayor of Baltimore has sent 
in his annual communication to councils, from 
which we learn that the assessable property of the 
city for the present year is $61,754,176; being an 
increase above the Jevy of last year of $1,640,684. 
An extension of the limits of direct taxation is re-| 
commended, there being within the city limits $3,- 
814,441 of untaxed property. 

Trxas.— The steamship Alabama arrived at 
New Orleans on the 9th, from Galveston, bringing 
papers to the 6th inst. One of the most important 
iteins of intelligence they contain is that a canal has 
been cut through the reef lying between the mouth 
of the river Nucces and the bay of Corpus Christi. 
By this work, vessels drawing three feet water, may 
now cross the reef. 


EMOLUMENTS oF CoLLecTors or Customs.—The 
Washington Union publishes a statement, showing 
the compensation and emoluments received, and 
the amount of fines, penalties, and forfeitures re- 
tained by each of the several collectors at the ports 
of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
CWarleston, Savannah, and New Orleans, during 
the four years ending the 30th June, 1844, com. 

iled from a communication made to the House of 
Remeniattione by the Secretary of the Treasury 
on the 30th ult. 
four years, retained $34,918; the collectors of 
New York $53,050; the collectors of Philadelphia 
$28,837 ; collector Williams, of Baltimore, for two 
years, eight months and twenty days, $11,842; the 
collectors of Savannah, for three years and nine 
inonths, $8134; the collector of Charleston. $21,- 
918; and the collector of New Orleans, $15,974. 
The total emoluments thus retained was $174,712. 


Tre Comet or Comets.—A communication in 
the Washington Union, dated the 19th inst., has 
the following notice of the Comet and its compan- 
ion which have recently been seen. ‘The communi- 
cation is from Lieut. Maury. a 

‘¢ Last night was the first clear night since the 
14th. Good observations were made upon the 
comet and its companion. The daily motion of the 
latter is about one quarter of a secoud of time less 
in right ascension, and one quarter of a minute 
(15) less in declination than the former. The 
nucleus of each is visible, and their tails are nearly 
parallel, extending off in a N. E. direction. They 
are nearing us rapidly, appearing every night, in 
better view. No. 2 is now more distinct (though 
barely visible on the 13th) than No. 1 was at that 
time. Our observations do not reach far enough at 
present to enable us to determine whetber these 


two bodies stand in relation to each other of planet} 


and satellite; or whether, by rare coincidénce, they 
are merely moving in the same plane and with 
like angular velocity, but at distances far beyond 
the sphere of each other’s attraction. So far, how- 
ever, the difference of motion indicated between 
the two, by our observations, is euch as a satellite 
of a conaiderable period of revolution might have 
about its primary. Should it prove that they do 
hold such relation to each other, the discovery will 
be considered by astronomers as one of great in- 
terest. 


The collectors of Boston during} 


OREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Recent arrivals at New York, bring London pa- 
pers to the 13th of December. os 

The news is important, both in a political and 
commercial point of view. The most important 
item is the resignation of the Conservative Minis- 
try of Peel and Welling/on, and the return of the 
Whigs to power under the lead of Lord John Rus- 
sell, The measures proposed by the late Cabinet,| 
the opening of the ports, and the extension of a 
more liberal commercial policy, were deemed to be 
essentially peace measures upon the existing rela 
tions ‘between Great Britain and the United States. 
The attempt to carry these measures through, has 
caused the dissolution of the Peel Cabinet, and 
placed men with new views and new feelings at 
the head of affairs in Great Britain. It is probable} 
that Lord John Russell will promptly throw him- 
self upon the country, by dissolving Parliament and 
trying his chances in a new election. He cannot 
hope to get on with the present Parliament, num- 
bering an adverse party oy ots ofa hundred. It 
will be recollected that he declared himself recent- 
ly, in a public and decided manner, against the 
corn laws. 

Cotton has rallied one-eighth; bread-stuffs rather 
declining. 

Parliament has been further prorogued to the 
30th of December. 

The New Ministry.—The London Sun says: 


lington, to carry out what he had agreed to do— 
namely to propose a repeal of the corn laws in the 
House of Lords—it became apparent that resigna- 
tion of office by Sir Robert Peel must follow. Lord 
John Russell was recommended to be sent for, and 
a messenger was despatched to command his atten- 
dance at Osborne House. : 

From the London Post, December 12th.—On 
Wednesday last, at the council that assembled at 
Osborne House, Sir Robert Peel and every mem- 
ber of his cabinet tendered the resignation of their 
respective offices, and these resignations her Ma- 
jegty was graciously pleased to accept. The Queen 
as since entrusted to Lord Jolin Russell the duty 
of forming a new cabinet. His Lordship appears 
to have received the very earliest intimation that 
his services were likely to be required, since we 
find that, on Tuesday morning, immediately after 
the arrival of a messenger from London, the noble 
Lord quitted the neighbourhood of Edinburgh on his 
way South. He was honoured with an audience by 
> Queen, at her Majesty’s residence jn the [sie of 

ight. 

The following is the most correct list of the new 
Cabinet: 

First Lord of the Treasury,- Lord J. Russell. 
Lord Chancellor, -  »Lord Cottenham. 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs, Earl of Clarendon. 
Secretary for the Colonies, - Viscount Palmerston. 
Secretary for the Home - | 

Department, - - Marquis of Normanby. 
Chancellor of the Exche- - 

President of the Council, - Marquis of Lansdowne. 
President of the Board of - 

Trade, - - Mr. Laboucher. 
Vice-President, - - Mr. Sheil. 

First Lord of the Admiralty, Earl of Minto. 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland,- Earl of Fortescue. 
First Commissioner of - 

Woods and Forests, - Earl of Bessborough. 

The Preparations for War in England.—We 
hear from all hands of steady and unostentatious 
preparations for placing the country in a proper 
state of defence in the event of any unfortunate 
differences with America, and of these preparations 
the mercantile interest seems generally very much 
to approve, even though doubting whether any 
serious misunderstanding will arise. 

The Liverpool Mail, in speaking of the famine 
in Great Britain, says: “It is as we anticipated, 
and itis delightful to record the fact,that the monster 
“Famine,” with which the nation was threatened, 
has begun to devour its insolent and mendacious 
authors. Every post brings the cheering intelli- 


fallacies not engendered by the brain, but proceed- 
ing from the heart—fearful falsehoods, invented 
for a sordid and dishonest purpose. ” 

The Alleged Famine tn Ireland.—The market 
in Dublin, on Wednesday, was better supplied with 
potatoes, which sold at lower prices than on any day 
for a week past. The provincial market notices re- 
present a general decline in the price of all kinds 
of grain, but potatoes are somewhat in advance. 

Sicsace Roman Catholic dioceses have now “ pro- 
nounced” against the Ministerial scheme of educa- 
tion, that of Killaloe being the latest of the malcon- 
tents. 

A report was circulated that the London Times 
had been misled in relation to the intentions of the 
Cabinet by Mr. McLane, the American Minister ; 
and, in the absence of M: McLane at Paris, Ganse- 
voort Melville, Secretary of Legation, contradicted 
the report in a letter to the Herald. 

Lord Brougham has had a legacy of £20,000 left 
him by an aged maiden lady, Miss Flaherty, “ out 
of respect and admiration for his abilities, conduct, 
and principles.” 

Her Majesty also has come in for some good luck 
of the same kind,a legacy of £6000 having been 
left to her by an old man named Akers—but it is 
to be applied to the payment of the national debt. 


France.—The Paris papers still discussed the 
Oregon question. The Journal des Debats—organ 
of the government—had produced a second article, 


of the United States. The general opinion in the 
French capital was that, in the event of war, the 
maritime powers of Europe, and especially France, 
would find it difficult to keepaloof; but that in no 
circumstances would France take part against Eng- 
land, though such a course wonld be popular with 
the mass of the peop!e. The king, it is said, will 
maintain neutrality while he can; when he can no 
longer, then he will come into the strife on the side 
of England. ) 
The Paris papers contain a series of despatches 
from Marshal Bugeaud, and other officers in Al- 
eria, from which it is evident that no advantage 
as been gained over the Arabs. It was deemed 
probable in Paris, that Ministers would recall the 
Marshal, because of the very awkward situation in 
which his administration had placed the French in 
Africa. The accounts of the manner in which the 
war is now carried on by the French, are horrible. 
No quarter is shown except to women and children; 
all the men are killed without mercy, whether in 
battle or in mere slaying expeditions. No prisoners 
are taken. 


Potanp.—The German Journal of Frankfort 
states from Posen, that the late conspiracy there is’ 
proved to have been instigated by the agents of a 
propagandist society at Brussels, and that the object 
was to create a general insurrection in Poland, with 
a view to the establishment of a national indepen- 
dence. The Cologne Gazette, under the head of 


be made there. T'wo Poles of distinction had been 
brought into the fortress on the previous day, 
escorted by a party of gendarmes. There were 
about sixty political prisoners detained at Posen, 
and about the same number at Krotocsin. Some 
troops had been despatched to the small towns of 
Adelnau, Ostrowo, &c., some excitement having 
exhibited itself in those places. 

Inpta AND Cuina.—The affairs of the Punjaub 
continued in the same disturbed state. The Ranee 
or Queen-Mother, continued to be the nominal 
head of the government. The Governor-General, 
Sir Henry Hardinge, reached Agra, on the morn- 
ing of the 16th of October. In Scinde tranquillity 
prevails. ‘I‘he surrender of Serampore was effected 
by order of the Danish Government on the Qth of 
October.—The British flag was hoisted, and the 
Danish rule then ceased. 

A fearful fire had taken place in Bombay on the 
first night of the Dewallee (Lamp Festiva!) of the 
natives. It took its origin from some fireworks in 
a shop where a quantity of powder was stored. 
Having destroyed nearly two hundred houses of va- 
rious descriptions, it was stopped by the energy and 
activity of the Europeans. Fifteen persons lost 
their lives. 

‘The latest news from China extended to the 
30th of Septeinber, but it contained nothing of im- 
portance. ‘Trade wae dull, except at Shanghai. 
The Governor of Hong-Kong was not popular, be- 
cause he had attempted to levy taxes on the inhabi- 
tants, who had protested against his right to do so. 
The expedition which had proceeded to chastise 
the pirates on the coast of Borneo, at Maloodoo, on 
the northern shore, having effected its purpose, had 
returned to Hong-Kong. 


; FROM MEXICO. 

Revolt of the Army.—The New Orleans papers 
contain important intelligence from Mexico receiv- 
ed by an arrival at that place from Tampico. An- 
other revolation is on foot, commenced in the army 
of reserve, and having for its object, to place Gen- 
eral Paredes at the d of the Government, the 
immediate convocation of a Congress—in which al! 
classes of the people are to be represented, and the 


gence that the potato failure, the distemper, are} 


stronger even than its first, against the pretensions| 


formation of an entirely new civil organization.| 
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Immediately upon the refusal of the Duke of Wel-| ) 


| 


Posen, 28th ult., states that arrests stil] continue to}. 


tration, is u as an excuse. for this revolt: and 
also, that; they are perfidiously treat. 
ing with the United States for the relinquishment 
of al! claim upon’Texas, and the sale of California. 
The last accounts leit Paredes on his way to 
Mexico with 6000 troops. The government has 
very little means to resist him, If Paredes triumphs, 
the negotiations of the United States with that 


country may be placed in a new posilivn. 


FROM HAYTI. 

Cape Haytien, January 4.—The market is liter- 
ally glutted with American produce, is 
held at 193 a 20 cents; and but litle coming in, 
owing to the scarcity of labour. Every maa is a 
soldier, and the whole time is taken up in leerning 
military tactics, in preparation for the grand march 
of the whole army against the Spanish part of the 
Island, that will move on or before the Ist of 
March. Of the Haytien fivet that left here seme 
two weeks since, for an attack on Port au Platt, 
four of the five were wrecked in the harbour of 
that place; the other, a very smal! vessel, escaped. 
it is supposed that a great portion of their crews 
were ‘ost. This was a great loss for the Haytiens, 
but, notwithstanding, they are how fitting out a 
fleet of five or six vessels for the same port. 

The American barque Nautilus was fired into by 
the Haytien fleet, the captain ordered on board the 
Haytien vessels, and required to give up his papers. 
After having detained him some time, he was suf- 
fered to depart with his papers. Ali this was done 
while our flag was at her mast head, and on the 
igh seas, some 25 miles fromthe land. We hope 
soon to see some of our armed vessels in these wa- — 
ters. 


TWENTY-NINTH CONGRESS. 


In Senate.— Wednesday, January 14sh.—Mr 
Allen, of Ohio, submitted his joint resolutions, em- 
bodying the grave declaration to the civilized world 
that any interference in the affairs of this continent, 
or efforts to plant new colonies here, by European 
or other foreign powers, will be henceforth regard- 
ed as dangerous to the safety of our government, 
and will therefore be resisted. 

Mr. Calhoun opposed their reception in a forcible 
specch; and they were laid on the table, by the 
following vote: 

Yeas.—Mesars. Archer, Barrow, Berrien, Cal- 
houn, Chalmers, T. Clayton, J. M. Clayton, Cor- 
win, Crittenden, Davis, Dayton, Evans, Greene, 
Haywood, re Jarnagan, Johnson, of Mary- 
land, Johnson, o isiana, McDuffie, Mangum, 
Miller, Pearce, Phelps, Simmons, Upham, Webster, 
Westcott, and Woodbridge—28. 

Nays.— Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atherton, Benton, 
Breese, Bright, Cameron, Cass, Colquitt, Dickin- 
son, Dix, Fairfield, Hannegan, Jenness, Lewis, 
Niles, Pennybacker, Semple, Sevier, Speight, Star- 
geon, Turney, and Yulee—23. ! 

Mr. Allen said that he would consider the vote 
as final, and the resolutions would not be brought 
up again. 

Thursday, January 15th.—Mr. Crittenden intro- 
duced a sertes of resolutions authorizing the 
dent to be empowered to give notice of the termi- 
nation of the Joint Occupancy whenever, in his 
judgment, the public demanded it, provided 
the dispute was not settled before the adjournment 
of Congress. 

Mr. Benton, from the Committee on Military 
affairs, reported a bill for the relief of the widow 
of General Pike. The Senate went into Execu- 
tive Session at an early hour, and after some time 
spent therein, adjourned over until Monday next. 

Housr.— Wednesday, January 14th.—The House 
were occupied almost exclusively with the debate 
on the Oregon question, during the week, On 
Saturday Mr. Dromgoole, announced in a very ap- 
propriate manner, the sudden and unexpected death 
of his colleague, the Hon. William Taylor, a repre- 
sentative in Congress from the State of Virginia, 
who died on Saturday morning at four o’clock. On 
motion of Mr. Dromgoole, re-olutions of condolence 
were adopted, and a Committee appointed to arrange 
fur the funeral on Monday,and the House adjourned. 

Monday, January 19th.—In consequence of the 
ceremonies attending the funeral, &c., of Mr. Tay- 
lor, there was no business transacted in either 
House to-day. 

Tuesday, Jan. 20.—In the Senate, Mr. Hanne-— 
gau submitted an amendment and addition to the 
Bill reported by Mr. Fairfield, to build ten addition- 
al war steamers out of two millions which may 
be received from the sales of the public lands. 

Mr. Archer presented four memorials asking for a 
change in the naturalizatio; laws, and the adoption 
of measures to prevent frauds in relation thereto. . 

Mr. Allen gave notice that on Friday he would 
ask leave to introduce resolutions respecting foreign 
interference in the affairs of the independent. na- 
tions of this continent. 

Mr. Sturgeon, of Pennsylvania, presented a me- 
morial from citizens of Pennsylvania, against any 
compromise of the Oregon line—and claiming the 
whole territory up to 54 degrees 40 seconds, 

The House was occupied principally with the 
Report of the Committee of Elections on the Florida 
contested election. The report and resolution of 
the majority of the Committee give the seat to Mr. 
Brockenbrough, the contestant, whilst the report of 
the minority declare Mr. Cabell, the sitting mem- 
ber, to have been elected. ‘T'he House adjourned 
without coming to a decision on the subject. 


MARRIED. 


In Newtown, Long Island, on the 6th instant, oy the Rev. 
Dr Goldsmith, Russert of Belville, to 
Jane T. Levericn, of the former place. 

In Delhi, Delaware county, January Ist, by the Rev. P. 
B. tleroy, Mr. CHaaces Bor ain, to Miss MarGAret Srecce, 
both of Delhi.—By the same, on the same day, in Meredith, 
Mr. Earnezer Hortson, of Delhi, to Miss Marcaret Dova- 
Lass, of the former place, the same, on the same day 
in Hamden, Mr. Davip G. McDona op, of Walton, to Miss 
Jane Cuambers, of the former place,—At the same time 
and place, by the same, Mr. Lewis Ex.is, to Miss Maar 
ANN McG1sson, both of Walton. 


LECTURES ON THE JEWS. 


The Rev. W. W. Andrews, of Kent, Connecticut. will 
deliver the next Lecture of this course, to-morrow (Sabbath) 
evening. 25th instant, in the Rutger’s street Presbyterian 
church, (Rev. Dr. Krebs’.) Sudject—* The rank which the 
Jewish nation will hold in the kingdom.” Service to com- 
mence at seven o'clock. A collection will be taken up in 
aid of the funds of the American Society for jorati 
the Condition of the Jews; 


| -PRESBYTERY OF ALBANY. 

will commenes ihe thie. 

church, in the city of ene se ‘Tuesday, the 3d of Febru- 


ary next, at seven o'clock, 
Joun Crancy, Stated 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The following amounts have been received for the Spe- 
cial Fund collected for the Princeton Theological Semi ° 
From Mrs. F. P. Devereaux of North Caroling, $10. ° 
Silas Holmes, of New York, $90.—T otal, $100. 

M. New«irg, Treasurer. 


B het PUBLISHED by the Presbyterian Board of Publi- 
cation— Meditations of a Christian Mother; or a Practi- 
eal Application of Scripture to the circumstances of herself 
and her children. 18mo,31 cts. Letters on the Observance 
ofthe Monthly Concert in Prayer; addressed tu the mem- 
hers of the Presbyterian Church in the United States. By 
Samuel Miller, D. D., Professor in the Theological Semina- 
ry at Princeton, New Jersey. 18mo, 25cts. Grace Reign- 
ing, or Christian Effort Blessed ; illustrated in the ‘Life, Ef 
forts, aud Success of the late Benjamin H. Conklin. Fy 
the Rev. Wm. J. McCord 32mo—price 3 cents. {Di- 
vine Guidance; or the People of God led in Unknown 
Ways. By the Rev. Archibald Alexander,D. D. For sale 
at the Bookstore Corner of George and Seventh street, Phila- 
delphia. JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing 

jan 24—3t M. ALLEN, New York, 


JUVENILES.—Rosa of Linden Castle; 
or, Filial Affection, a tale for Parents and Children. 
This little volume is by the author of the Basket of Flow- 
ers, a hook which was translated by the late Rev. Dr. Be- 
dell, and has reached is tenth edition. Rosa of Linden Cas- 
tle, will be found tw equal it in interest and in the moral it 
conveys It 1s finely illustrated by Croome, and is the moat 
altractive juvenile of the season. The Cardinal Flower 
and other tales. ‘The t Hearted Girl. The Exampie 
of Washington comm to the Young. Each by the 
Rev. Joseph Aiden, D.D. The Boy of Spirit, a tale for the 
Young. For sale by PERKINS & PURVES, 
jan 42 Chestnut sireet, | hiladeiphia. 
Oey RELIGIOUS PUBLICATION SCHEME.— 
Works of the Kaglish Puritan Divines, beautiful 
printed, in 12mo ,and handsemely bound in cloth. Each 
the volumes will contain about three hundred and fifi 
pages, and one will be published every three months. Su 
scribers to the first four volumes will receive them for $1 50, 
payable in advance. ‘lhe price to non-subscribers will be 
30 cenis each volume. The volumes will be enriched with 
Biographical Sketches ef the Authors, and Notices ppon the 
characier of their works, by the following and. other distin- 
uished writers :—Rev. Hogh Campbell, Jan. 
milion, London—Rev. J. Angell James, Birmingham— 
Rev. T. W. Jenkyn, D. D.. London—Rev. W. Cunni 
D.D., Edinburgh—Rev. R. W. Hamilton, LL.D. D. 
D. Belfast—Rev. W. Ur- 
wick, D. D., sn—Rev. W. mington lasgow— 
Rev. G. Redford, LL. D., Worcesier—Rev. Stowell, 

‘The design contempila im the present ‘is to 
bring within the reach of all classes of the religious public 
the invaluable writings of the Purrran Divings ; 
and while the series will comprise works by well known 
authors, such as Howe, Baxrega, &c, 
mwny others will be printed, now in a great measure un- 
known. Every work will be Fain without abri 

oil LEY & PUTNA 
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The apathy and imbecillity of the present adminis | 


jan 4—3t Publishers, 161 Broadway, New York. 
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RECENT: PUBLICATIONS. 


Tae Lire ov Pays, By Alexander Sii. 
dell: New York, Har»- 
Brothers, vol. 1, pp. 280 ; vol 2, 
Jokes a conspicuous part in the 
Revolutionary war, and as far as daring hardi- 
indomisable courage were concerned, 


- gras & hero. His achievements, which were plan-| 


riéd*With singular daring, and executed with a 
fearlessness truly remarkable, have become a 
history’; but the Christian 
wha may read these memoirs, will see additional 
reasow to lament, that there ever should be oc- 
for such scenes of human slaughter. 
Jones was aliogether.a singular man; courage 
ahd vanity seemed to be the leading traits of 


from which he would shrink, if fame was to be 
achieved. We need scarcely say, he gave no 
evidence that he had any thoughts for another 
world, and his history can only improve the 
zeader, by. showing. him. ithe emptiness of the 
for which’ the heroistn of the world so 
fiercely contends. We only add that the grace- 
futpen-of Captain Mackenzie has well executed 
its share of the task; in the preparation of these 
volume gol. yy - 


Votrarme Rovesest Acainst tue ATHE- 


or Essays and detached passages frora, 


~" thote Writers, in relation to the Being and At- 
“tributes of God,, .Selected...and translated 
French; by'J/ Akerly:\ New York, 


°"1845, Witey §- Putnam, 12mo, pp. 131. 


din’ which they acknowledge and reason about 
‘the existence of God, and yet even these pas- 
wages cannot'/be read without perceiving in 
‘thet, the true spirit of their unholy authors. 
‘We: cannot-read the testimony of such men 
_with pleasure even on such a subject ; it adds 
sno force to truth, except _in. proving that the 
existence of a God is a truth so palpable that the 
“most debased minds cannot deny it. The vol- 
‘wme' is handsomely printed. 
‘Tae tue SuAvow or THE Junc- 
rrav Atr. By George B. Cheever, D. D. 
York; Wiley § Putnam, 12mo, pp. 
©. This forms the eleventh volume of Wiley & 
_Putnam’s Library of American Books. Scenes 
.and. incidents amidst the mighty Alps, described 
and moralized upon by one who has taste to 
discern, to appreciate, and. to portray such 
~scenes, form the subjects of the book; and a 
‘tight pleasant pilgrimage it is, to follow the 
-footateps of the tourist, as he passes under the 
“shadow of the Jungfrau, and points up and 
-around. him, to the wonderful. works of God, 
“and speaks of them in thé language of a Chris- 
“Réfiections on Peace anp War. By John 
Jackson. Philadelphia, 1846, T. E. Chap- 
\ ‘man, 18mo, pp. 78. 


‘The authoraimsata very.commendable object, 


‘the promotion of peace; he says many good and 
commendable things; but, when he finds it ne- 
seessary to sustain his argument by directly de- 
“nying the inspiration of the Old Testament 
Scriptures, because they affirm that God com- 
‘manded the Israelites to make war upon the 
Canaanites, then we drop the book in disgust, 
eand, as the advocates of peace say, Non tali 
auxilio nec defensoribus istis! | 


~Qusstions FoR Biste Cuasses, Sapparn 
‘ScHoots, and Familiés. By S. Brown, a 
Presbyterian minis‘er. . Zanesville, Ohio, 
_ 1845, Edwin C.Church. 18mo, pp. 80. 
We commend the effort of the author in this 
“attempt to make the Holy Scriptures a subject 
of study. The questions do not take up the 
“gospels in order, but in subjects selected from 
them, and treated separately, giving a hind of 
brief harmonized history of our Saviour’s min- 
‘istry. The questions are generally well put, 
“bat the answers will not always readily be 
found, without the aid of an instructor. 
__, Reasons for Gratitude,” is the title of a ser- 
‘mon, by the Rev. J. A. Murray, of Petersburg, 
.Pa., in which the author introduces, in an in- 
_feresling manner, some of the causes of our 
‘nation’s gratitude to God, It was preached on 
the late thanksgiving day in Pennsylvania. 


We have received the Eclectic Magazine for 
“January, which has some capital articles, such 
‘as the German Catholic Church, and Mary 
Stuart and her times, It is also adorned with 
a beautiful engraving. 


.» ~Littell’s Living Age, No 88, is very pleasant 
reading. 

_ We have received, also, No 7, of the Swe- 
“denborg Library; quité as intelligible as its pre- 
‘“decessors. 


— 


3 From the New York Observer. 


FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


itis a fact, that most if not all the liquor 
ealled wine and sold in this country under that 
name is spurious—a: forgery—sold for what 
“jt is not, and for the most part made up from 
distilled liquor and poisonous drugs. 
diis a fact, that much of the whiskey, now 

- sold, is reduced by the wholesale dealer or man- 
ufacturer by water; arsenic is then.added to re- 
store the bead, destroyed in part by the added| 
water, and (o preserve the appearance of strength, 
‘and make the purchaser pay the price of whis- 
“key forwater,  .. 

« a fuct, that strong beer contains alcohol, 
“alcohol is a poison, generated by rotting barley, 
‘Trequently in the most disgusting water, as [ul- 
lyproved in the*trial between John Taylor, 
“drawer, and Edward: C. Delavan. Rats are to 
vfound»pretty plenty ia - brewers’ vats. Drugs 
‘are often used to make béer. Js a drink thus 
-made fitio be vended. as a beverage for man 
“or woman’? What animal would take a second 
‘dose. of it? 
-« détsa fact, that to license men to sell drinks 
: of the above character to be used as a beverage, 
_is to sanction the sale of vile and filthy poisons, 


‘most of them forgeries, the use of which never} 


benefits, always injures, and tends to destroy life, 
roduce crime, pauperism and increased taxa- 
‘ton, | 
«| lawiew of these facts, can there be a voter 


foutid: in the State of New York not interested) §.© 


4B the making and vending these filthy poisons, 

.0® brought under -subjection: by ‘them, willing 
vote and ‘his character in the box 


‘thrilling sublimity. 


Tax-Parer. 


Filty-five years previous to 


Egbert, the first sole monarch of 


Names. Accession. Age. Died. Character, ve 
Norman Family. 
William I. 1066 40 1087 . . . Severe, Curfew Bell established. 
William. IL. 1087 31 1100 .. . Unjust, Westminster Hall built. 
Henry 1..1100 32 11385... Learned, First Parliament. 
Stephen | 1135 30 1154... Brave, 1500 Castles erected. 
Plantagenet Family. 
Henry [f. 1154 23 1189... Patriotic, Conquest of Ireland. 
Richard [. 1189 — 32 1199 ... Generous, Goes to the Holy War. 
John _1199 32 1216... Mean, Signs Magna Charta. 
Henry III. 1216 9 1272... Weak, First House of Commons. 
Edward ..[. 1272 33 1307... Brave, Sir William Wallace executed. 
Edward Il. 1307 23 1327... Weak, Bruce victorious at Bannockbura, 
Edward III. 1327 14 1377... Prudent, Gunpowder invented. 
Richard ff. 1377 11 1399... Prodigal, Wickliffe wrote. 
House.of Lancaster, or Red Rose. | 
nry IV. 1899 32. 1413... Artful, Plague in London. 
Henry V.. 1413 25 1422 ... Brave, Lord Cobham burnt. 
Henry VI. 1422. #12 1461 ... Mild, Wars of York and Lancaster. 
House of York, or White Rose. ) . 
Edward IV. 1461 19 1483 ... Profligate, Printing introduced by Caxton. 
“Eduard V. 1483 13. 1483...Hopeful, He and his brother murdered, 
Richard III. 1483 33 1485... . Cruel, Batile of Bosworth. 7 
The Roses United. . 
Henry VII. 1485 30 1509 , . . Covetous, America discovered. 
Viz 1509 . 18 1547,.. Cruel, Era of the English Reformation. 
Edward VI. 10 . 15538... Reformation advances. | 
“Mary 1553 37° 1558... Bigoted, Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer, &c., burnt. 
Elizabeth 1558 25 - 1603... Vain, Spanish Armada destroyed. 
House of Stuart. 
James I, 1603 37 1625 ...“Learned,' The Bible translated. 
Charles [.: 1625. 29 1649 ... Arbitrary, Civil War—Charles beheaded. 
Cromwell 1649 . 50 1658 ... Patriotic, Parliament dissolved. 
Charles If. 1660 80 1685... Wicked, Plague and Fire of London. 
James If. 1685 52 1689 .. . Obstinate, Seven Bishops committed to the Tower. 
William III, 1689 39 1702 ... Generous, Bill of Rights passed. 
Anne 1702 37 1714...Amiable, England and Scotland united. 
House nover—Guelph Family. : | 
1714 1727... Prudent, Pretender (son of James) in Scotland. 
George II. 1727 44 1760 ...Choleric, Victory of Culloden. 
George III. 1760 22 1820... Devout, | Independence of America. 
George IV. 1820 68 1830... Courteous, Catholic emancipation. 
William IV. 1830 60 1837... Mild, Cholera appears in England. 
Victoria 1837 18 ..-Amiable, China opened to foreigners. 


From the above may be inferred that posterity does justice to the memory of the dead—and 
that the virtues and vices of all persons with whom historians have any thing to do, will be pub- 


lished to the world. 


EIGNS™ 0 
the Christian era, Britain, then a barbarous country, was subdued 
by the Romans under Juliys Cesar, and when, after a lapse 
their dominion in the Island, the Saxons followed. .These divided England into seven petty 
Kingdoms, called the Heptarchy, all of which after a time were united into one, A. D. 827, under 
England, in whose reign the Danes first invaded the island. 
Egbert was succeeded by Ethelwolf, Ethelbald, Ethelbert, Ethelred, Alfred, Edward the Elder, 
Athelstan, Edmund, Edred, Edwy, Edgar, Edward the Martyr, Ethelred IJ., Edmund Ironside, 
Canute, Harold Harefoot, Hardicanute, Edward the Confessor, 


slain at the Battle of Hastings, A. D. 1066, by William the Conqueror. 


F ENGLAND. 


of 450 yeass, the Romans resigned 


qnd lastly, Harold, who was 


AVALANCHES OF THE JUNGFRAU. 
BY REV. GEORGE B. CHEEVER. 

When we come to the inn upon the Wengern 
Alp, we are near five thousand five hundred 
feet above the level of the sea. We are directly 
in face of the Jungfrau upon whose masses of 
perpetual snow we have been gazing with so 
much interest. They seem close to us, So 
‘great is the deception in clear air, but a deep, 
vast ravine (I know not but a league across 
from where we are) separates the Wengern Alp 
from the Jungfrau, which rises in an abrupt 
sheer precipice, of many thousand feet, some- 
what broken into terraces, down which the 
Avalanches, from the higher beds of untrodden 
everlasting snow, plunge thundering into the 
uninhabitable abyss. Perhaps there is not an- 
other mountain so high in all Switzerland, 
which you can look at so near and so full in the 
face. Out of this ravine the Jungfrau rises 
eleven thousand feet, down which vast height 
the Avalanches sometimes sweep with their in- 
calculable masses of ice from the very topmost 
summit. 

The idea of a mass of ice so gigantic that it 
might overwhelm whole hamlets, or sweep 
away a forest in its course being shot down, 
with only one or two interruptions, a distance 
of eleven thousand feet, is astounding. But it 
is those very interruptions that go to produce 
the overpowering sublimity of the scene. Were 
there no concussion intervening between the 
loosening of the mountain ridge of ice and snow, 
and its fall into the valley, if it shot sheer off 
into the air, and came down in one solid mass 
unbroken, it would be as if a mountain had 
fallen at noon-day out of -heaven. And this 
would certainly be sublime in the highest de- 
gree, but it would not have the awful slowness 
and deep prolonged roar of the Jungfrau avalan- 
che in mid air, nor the repetition of sublimity 
with each interval of thousands of feet, in which 
it strikes and thunders, | 

I think that without any exception it was the 
grandest sight I ever beheld, not even the cata- 
ract of Niagara having impressed me with such 
Ordinarily, in a sunny 
day at noon, the avalanches are falling on the 
Jungfrau about every ten minutes, with the roar 
of thunder, but they are much more seldom 
visible, and sometimes the traveller crosses the 
Wengern Alp without witnessing them at all. 
But we were sovery highly favoured as to see two 
of the grandest avalanches possible in the course 
of about an hour, between twelve o’clock and 
two. One cannot command any language to 
convey an adequate idea of their magnificence. 

You are standing far below, gazing up to 
where the great disc of the glittering Alp cuts 
the heavens, and drinking in the influence of the 
silent scene around. Suddenly an enormous 
mass of snow and ice, in itself a mountain, 
seems to move; it breaks from the topling out- 
most mountain ridge of snow, where it is hun- 
dreds of feet in depth, and in its first fall of 
perhaps two thousand feet, is broken into mil- 
lions of fragments. As you first see the flash 
of distant artillery by night, then hear the roar, 
so here you may see the white flashing mass 
majestically bowing, then hear the astounding 
din. A cloud of dusty, misty, dry snow rises 
into the air from the concussion, forming a 
white volume of fleecy smoke, or misty light, 
from the bosom of which thunders forth the 
icy torrent in its second prodigious fall over the 
rocky battlements. The eye follows it delighted, 
as it ploughs through the path which preceding 
avalanches have worn, till it comes to the brink 
of a vast ridge of bare rock, perhaps more than 
two thousand feet perpendicular. Then pours 
the whole cararact over the gulf, with a still 
louder roar of echoing thunder, to which no- 
thing but the noise of Niagara in its sublimity 
is comparable. 

Nevertheless you may think of the tramp of 
an army of elephants, of the roar of multitudi- 
nous cavalry marching to battle, of the whirl- 
wind tread of ten thousand bisons sweeping 
across the prairie, of the tempest surf of ocean 
beating and shaking the continent, of the sound 
of torrent floods or of a numerous host, or of 
the voice of the trumpet on Sinai, exceeding 


-loud, and waxing louder and louder, so that all 


the people in the camp trembled, or of the 
rolling orbs of that fierce chariot described by 
Milton, 
“ Under whose burning wheels 
The steadfast empyrean shook throughout.” 


It is with such a mighty shaking tramp that the 
Avalanche down thunders. 
Another-all of still greater depth ensues over 
a second similar castellated ridge or reef in the 
face of the mountain, with an awful majestic 
slowness, and a tremendous crash in its con- 
cussion, awakening again the reverberating 
peals of thunder. ‘Then the torrent roars on to 
another smaller fall, till at length it reaches a 
mighty groove of snow and ice, like the slide 


‘down the Pilatus, of which Playfair has given 


so powerfully graphic a description. Here its 
ress is slower, and last of all you listen to 
the roar of the falling fragments, as they drop 
out of sight, with a dead weight into the bottom 
of the gulf;-to rest there fur ever. 

Now figure to yourself cataract like that of 
Niagara (for I should judge the volume of one 


. of these avalanches to be probably every way 


said the guard. The ear and the purse of the 


| against the wall, rose, procured a small pebble, 


superior in bulk to the whole of the Horse-shoe 
fall,) poured in foaming grandeur, not merely 
over one great’ precipice of two hundred feet, 
but over the successive ridgy precipices of two 
or three thousand, in the face of a mountain 
eleven thousand fect high, and tumbling, crash- 
ing, thundering down, with a continuous din of 
far greater sublimity than the sound of the 
grandest cataract. Placed on the slope of the 
Wengern Alp, right opposite the whole visible 
side of the Jungfrau, we have enjoyed two of 
these mighty spectacles, at about half an hour’s 
interval between them. ‘The first was the most 
sublime, the second the most beautiful. The 
roar of the falling mass begins to be heard the 
moment it is loosened from the’ mountain; it 
pours on with the sound of a vast body of rush- 
ing water ; then comes the first great concussion, 
a booming crash of thunders, breaking on the 
still air in mid heaven ; your breath is suspend- 
ed, as you listen and look ; the mighty glitter- 
ing mass shoots headlong over the main preci- 
pice, and the fall is so great, that it produces to 
the eye that impression of dread majestic slow- 
ness, of which I have spoken, though it is doubt- 
less more rapid than Niagara. But if you 
should see the cataract of Niagara itself coming 
down five thousand feet above you in the air, 
there would be the same impression, The im- 
age remains in the mind, and can never fade 
from it; it is as if you had seen an alabaster 
cataract from heaven. | 

The sound is far more sublime than that of 
Niagara, because of the preceding stillness in 
those awful Alpine solitudes. In the midst of 
such silence and solemnity, from out the bosom 
of those glorious glittering forms of nature, 
comes that rushing, crashing thunder-burst of 
sound! If it were not that your soul, through 
the eye, is as filled and fixed with the sublimity 
of the vision, as through the sense of hearing 


with that of the audible report, methinks you} 


would wish to bury your face in your hands, 
and fall prostrate, as at the voice of the Eternal! 
But it is impossible to convey any adequate idea 
of the combined impression made by these rush- 
ing masses and rolling thunders upon the soul. 
When you see the smaller avalanches, they are 
of the very extreme of beauty, like jets of 
white powder, or heavy white mist or smoke, 
poured from crag to crag, like as if the Stau- 
bach itself were shot from the top of the Jung- 
frau. ‘l'ravellers do more frequently see only 
these small cataracts, in which the beautiful 
predominates over the sublime; and at the inn 
they told us it was very rare to witness so 
mighty an avalanche as that of which we had 
enjoyed the spectacle. Lord Byron must have 
seen something like it, when he and Hobhouse 
were on the mountain together. His powerfu! 
descriptions in Manfred could have been drawn 
from nothing but the reality. 7 
«“ Ye toppling crags of ice, 

Ye avalanches, whom a breath draws down, 

In mountainous o’erwhelming, come and crush me! 

I hear ye momently, above, beneath, 

Crush with a frequent conflict: but ye pass, 
_ And only fall on things that still would live ; 

On the young flourishing forest, or the hut 

And hamlet of the harmless villager. 

The mists boil up around the glaciers; clouds 

Rise curling far beneath me, white and sulphury, | 

Like foam from the roused ocean of deep hell.”’ 


ANECDOTE OF PUNISHMENT. 

The celebrated French author, Dumas, in 
his pleasing account of “A Fortnight at Sinai,” 
narrates the following characteristic anecdote 
of punishment on the person of a baker at Cai- 
ro, who had been convicted of fraud. He was 
nailed to his own doorway by one ear, and at 
such a distance from the ground that the whole 
weight of the body rested on the great toes, 
and no relief could be procured without tearing 
the ear, to which no Mussulman of honour can 
submit. M. Dumas was at first inclined to in- 
tercede for him, but, on seeing his ears bored 
with holes like a sieve, he thought him too old 
an offender to be worthy of his efforts, and, 
placing himself opposite, made a sketch of him 
instead, While so occupied, he overheard the 
following curious dialogue between the culprit 
and the guard placed over him, to see the chas- 
tisement fulfilled. ‘Brother, said the baker, 
“there is a law of our Holy Prophet, which 
says, ‘that we ought to aid each other.’” ‘The 
guard continued to smoke without making any 
reply. Brother,” again said the baker, “hast 
thou heard me?” ‘The guard gave no other 
sign of attention than puffing outa large mouth- 
ful of smoke. “Brother,” resumed the offend- 
er, “fone of us two might help the other, and 
be agreeable to the Prophet!” The puffs of 
smoke continued to follow each other with pro- 
voking regularity. ‘Brother,” persevered the 
sufferer in a melancholy tone, ‘‘put a stone un- 
der my feet, and I will give you a piastre’— 
(worth about threepence English)—absolute| 
silence. ‘Two piastres’—a pause—* three 
piastres.” ‘‘Ten,” 


baker had.a long struggle; at last pain gained 
the ascendency, and the ten piastres rolled at 
the feet of the guard, who picked them up, 
counted and pocketed them, placed his chibook 


placed it under the feet of the baker, and re- 
sumed his smoking. “Brother,” said the de- 


-moved, and turned out to bea cist, in which 


linquent, “I do not feel any thing under my 


-is stated, ‘“‘buried in the Chapter-house, in 
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feet.” “Nevertheless,” answered the guard, 
“there is a stone. I have chosen one propor- 
tioned to the sum, give me a talari (four shil- 
lings English,) and i will put a stone under thy 
feet so beautiful, and so adapted to thy situa- 
tion, that when thou art in paradise thou shalt 
regret the place thou didst occupy at the door 
of thy shop.” Again did pain get the better of 
the baker, who had the stone, and the guard his 
talari. . 


MORAL COURAGE IN EVERYDAY LIFE. 

Have the courage to discharge a debt while 
you have the money in your pocket. 

Have the courage to do without that which 
you do not need, however much your eyes may 
covet it. 

Have the courage to speak your mind, when 
it is necessary that you should do so, and to 
hold your tongue when it is prudent you should 
do so. 

Have the courage to speak to a friend in a 
“seedy” coat, even though you are in company 
with a rich one, and richly attired. 

Have the courage to own you are poor, and 
thus disarm poverty of its sharpest sting. 

Have the courage to make a will, and a just 
one. 

Have the courage to tell a man why you will 
not lend him your money. 

Have the courage to ‘‘cut” the most agreea- 
ble acquaintance you have, when you are con- 
vinced that he lacks principle. ‘“A_ friend 
should bear with a friend’s infirmities” —but not 
with his vices, 

Have the. courage to show your respect for 
honesty, in whatever guise it appears ; aod your 
contempt for dishonesty and duplicity, by whom- 
soever exhibited. 


Have the courage to wear your old clothes) 


until you can pay for new ones, 

Have the courage to obey your Maker, at the 
risk of being ridiculed by man. 3 

Have the courage to wear thick boots in win- 
ter, and insist upon your wife and daughters 
doing the same, 

Have the courage to prefer comfort ard pro- 
priety to fashion, in all things, : 

Have the courage to acknowledge your igno- 
rance, rather than to seek credit for knowledge 
under false pretences. 

Have the courage to provide an entertain- 
ment for your friends, within your means—not 
beyond, 

Have the courage to take a good paper, and 
to pay for it annually in advance, | 


CHURCH BELLS. 


An English writer, in an article on the sub- 
ject of bells, says that they were formerly bap- 
tized, anointed, exorcised and blessed by the 
Bishop of the Diocese. The favourite appella- 
tion of ‘Tom, applied to several large bells, arose 
probably from their having been named in hon- 
our of Thomas A’Beckett. The practice of con- 
secrating bells was introduced by Pope John 
XIV., A. D. 968, and their supposed uses are 
described in the old Monkish lines :— 

Funera plango, fulgura frango, Sabbata pango 

Excito lentos, dissipo ventos, paco amentos. 
Thus translated by Fuller: 

Funera plango. Men’s death I tell 
By doleful knell. 
Lightning and thunder 
I break asunder. 

On Sabbath, all 

To church I call. 
The sleepy head. 

I raise from bed. 
The winds so fierce 
I do disperse. 
Men’s crue! rage 

I do assuage. 

Laudo deum verum, plebem voco, congrego 
clerum, defunctos ploro, pestem fugo, festa de- 
coro—that is, | praise the true God, call the 
people, convené clergy, lament the dead, cispel 
pestilence, and grace festivals. 


Fulgura frango. 
Sabbata pango. 
Excito lentos. 
Dissipo ventos. 


Paco amentos. 


FRESCO PAINTING. 

A new and valuable method of fresco painting 
has been discovered in Germany. It is superior 
to all other methods of painting on plaster. It 
resists the effects of all changes of weather, and 
even of diluted acids, [t is much more suscepti- 
ble of beauty, richness and power of colour, and 
presents greater facilities for the artist. It forms 
with the ground on which it is laid, an impene- 
trable mass, resisting the force of the hammer, 
and of pointed instruments. 


aes NO TIME TO READ. 

How often do we hear men excuse themselves 
from subscribing to a paper or periodical, by 
saying they have “no time to read.” When we 
hear a man thus excuse himself, we conclude he 


has never found timeto confer any substantial ad-| 


vantage either upon his family, hiscountry, or 
himself. To hear a freeman thus express himself, 
is truly humiliating; and we can form no other 
opinion than that such a manis of little import- 
ance to society. Such men generally have time to 
attend public meetings, but they have ‘* no time to 
read.” 

They frequently spend whole days in gossip- 
ping, tippling, and trading horses, and they 
sometimes lose a day in asking advice of their 
neighbours—sometimesa day in picking up news, 
the prices current and the exchanges—but these 
men never have “any time to read.” They 
have time to hunt, to fish, to fiddle, to drink, to 
do nothing,” but no time to read.” Such men 
generally have uneducated children, unimproved 
farms, and unhappy firesides.—They have no 
energy, no spirit of improvement, no love of 
knowledge; they live ‘*unknowing and un- 
known,” and often die unwept and unregretted. 
—U, §. Journal. 


ANTIQUARIAN DISCOVERY. 

Lewes, October 28.—-The usually quiettown o 
Lewes this day has been thrown into considera- 
ble excitement in consequence of a most unex- 
pected discovery in that part of the Priory 
grounds on which the workmen are engaged in 
the necessary excavations for the Brighton, 
Lewes, and flastings Railroad. In digging 
close by, in fact amidst, the ruins of the old 
Priory, the workmen hit upon a hard substance, 
which on closer inspection proved to be a lead- 
en box, surrounded by a few square Caen stones. 
After clearing away the soil it was carefully re- 


were human bones. Further examination led 
to a still more important discovery that it con- 
tained the remains of Gundreda, daughter of 
William the Conqueror, the name Gundradu, 
as it is spelt, being cut in uponitslid. Thesize 
of the cist is about a yard in length, a foot in 
width, and nine inches in depth. The lid, sides, 
and ends are in excellent preservation, but the 
bottom is destroyed, an effect apparently. pro- 
duced by the bones, for where they lay, there 
the lead is, as it were, corroded away. The 
lead is ornamented by being cast in beaded com- 
partments of the lozenge form, five inches by 
three, and the hd fits on, or rather laps over the 
sides. Shortly after this curious and interest- 
ing relic had been found, the workmen hit upon 
a second cist, precisely similar, in form, shape, 
character, and material; being, however, slight- 
ly longer. ‘The bottom was eaten away in the 
same manner as that of its companion, and on 
the lid was inscribed the word Willelm, with an 
abbreviation for the us, an old but usual way of 
writing Gulielmus. This our antiquaries read- 
ily interpret into the name of William de War- 
ren, by this means establishing the fact that 
these cists contained the remains of Gundreda 
and her lord, William de Warren, the first Ear! 
of Warren and Surrey, and founder of the 
monastery, Ancient records prove that Gun- 
dreda died in 1085, and William de Warren in 
1088, and that both were interred in the Chap- 


ter-house of Lewes Priory, the latter being, me 


tomb adjoining that in which his Countess Gun-| 
dreda was laid.” Since this morning two skele- 
tons have been found, as also the remains of an 
ecclesiastic. The latter were laid in no coffin, 
but merely in a grave, the sides, ends, and top 
of which were formed of Caen stone, the bottom 
being strewed with coarse sea-gravel, two inches 
in depth. The figure was in the usual form, 
the hands being crossed over the breast. The 
body had been buried in its clothes, shoes, &c., 
which were still, though greatly decomposed, 
perfectly distinguishable—the leather of the 
shoes especially so, while the cowl, drawn over 
the face, was also apparent. ‘These discoveries| 
have naturally excited the greatest curiosity, 
and crowds have been to visit these interesting 
relics throughout the day. The cists, with 
their contents, and the remains of the ecclesias- 
tic have been removed to the old entrance in 
Southover Church, where they will be for the 
present kept for public inspection.— Surrey 
Gazette. 


HERCULANEUM AND POMPEIL. 


The cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii intro- 


duce us to the social system of the ancient world. 
They were destroyed nine years after the des- 
truction of Jerusalem, ten years after the martyr- 
dom of Peter and Paul, and several years before 
the decease of the Apostle John. The objects 
exhumed may be regarded as of a society cotem- 
porary with the life of our Lord. | 

Long before this eruption, Vesuvius had been 
quiescent. Virgil mentions it not though he 
speaks of Actna. It was an age of peculiar di- 
vine judgments. ‘The Holy City had just been 
sacked—a devouring fire, raging for three days, 
had broken out and spread terror in Rome—a 
plague swept off multitudes—the disciples of 
Christ imagined they beheld the fearful signs pre- 
dicted of the end ofthe world—that the day of ven- 
geance had come, and that God was making dis- 
play of his retributive justice, a 

Amid terrible commotions and calamities and 
mortal pestilences, the words of Isaiah were ful- 
filled, that the nations should tremble at his 
presence. | 

PRAYER IN LEGISLATIVE HALLS. | 

We are gratified to observe that the Legisla- 
tures of Tennessee and Ohio have each resolved 
to commence their daily sessions with prayer. 
This practice was introduced into the Kentucky 
Legislature two years since, and although it met 
with opposition from a few members at first, we 
believe that before the close of the session it was 
the united testimony of all that it exerted a hap- 
py, restraining and tranquillizing influence over 
the minds of the legislators.— Presb, Herald. 


POPULATION OF EUROPE. 


Yrag. States. Population. Cariratrs. 


Population. 


1840 Austria - - - 36,950,401 Vienna. 333,818 
1840 Bavaria -- 4,370,977 Munich --- 118,000 
Belgium - - 4,242,600 Brussels - -- 130,000 
1840 Denmark - - 2,131,988 Copenhagen - 145,000 
1841 France - - - 34,213,929 Paris. 1,000,000 
97,019,672 London - - 1,873,676 
Greece --- 926,000 Athens---- 15,000 
1842 Hanover - - 1,755,592 Hanover - - - 40,000 
1840 - 2,865,749 The Hague - 60,000 
onianIsles 
(Republic 208,100 Corfu ---- 17,000 
1841 Portugal - - 3,737,103 Lisbon - -~-- 298,000 
1840 Prussia - - - 14,987,949 Berlin . - . - 311,491 
Papal States 2,732,436 Rome ---. 224,000 


1842 Russia - - - 48,000,000 St. Petersburgh, 445,514 


‘Sardinia - - 4,168,797 Turin ---- 143,000 
1840 Saxony - - - 1,706,276 Dresden --- 74,122 

Two Sicilies 7,975,850 Naples - --- 410,000 

Spain - - - 12,286,941 Madrid. - - 250,000 
1835 4:220266 Stockholm -- 81,636 

Switzerland 

(Republic ¢ 2125480 Berne. - 20,000 


Turkey - - - 9,545,000 Constantinople 800,000 

Tuscany - - 1,436,785 Florence --- 80,000 
1842 Wurtemburg, 1,713,518 Stutgard --- 40,000 
Smaller States, 6,981,329 


A DISCOVERY. 
The London correspondent of the Boston At- 
las brings to public notice an important recent 
discovery by Mr. Faraday, in the following ex- 


tract :-—* [t will not, perhaps, be out of place} 
here to mention, for the information. of Ameri-| 


can savans, that a most interesting and impor- 
tant scientific discovery has just been made, in 
that very theatre of the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain, which not many years ago, was 
the scene of Sir Humphrey Davy’s brilliant tri- 
umphs. Mr. Faraday, thecelebrated chemist, has, 
in the prosecution of his researches into the nature 
of Electricity and Magnetism, succeeded in ob- 
taining, experimentally, what with untiring in- 
dustry and the utmost confident perseverance, 
he had long sought for—the direct relations of 
Electricity and Magnetism tolight. This ama- 
zing step in scientific research has produced the 
greatest sensation—and the scientific public are 
on the tiptoe of expectation, for Mr Faraday is in 
a coming lecture, to give the full particulars of 
his brilliant discovery—the results of which can- 
not but be of immense importance, and may 
produce an entire revolution in our present modes 
of procuring and diffusing artificial light. It is 
said that the distinguished English Philosopher 
will in the before-mentioned lecture, exhibit the 
Magnetism of Light, the illumination of the lines 
of magnetic forces, and a new magnetic combi- 
nation of matter. When this evening meeting 
is held I shall attend, and will report the proceed- 
ings for you in extenso, if I find them to be of 
great interest. 


DIRECTIONS FOR USING INDIAN CORN MEAL. 
BY J. 8S, SKINNER, 

To maKE GripvLe Cakes.—The best way to 

make them is to use milk altogether, instead of 

water—tiwo eggs, both yolk and white, to be 


allowed for a pint of corn meal—the milk to be} 


a little warmed, and the whole to be well beat 
up with a spoon or ladle. ‘There must be milk 
enough used to make the whole so liquid as that 
it will pour out of the saucepan on the griddle 
—one spoonful of wheat flour, and lard (pure 
butter still better) the size of a walnut, 

Tue Grippie.—Much nicety is to be ob- 
served in the preparation of the griddle, which 
as must be well known, is a flat, round, iron 
concern, standing on three legs, and of any size 
—it must be made not very hot, because then it 
would burn the cakes, and it must be well 
cleaned and greased while warm, that it may be 
perfectly smooth, so that the cakes may be easily 
turned, that they may be done brown (not 
burnt) on both sides—to promote their turning 
easily is the object of adding the wheaten flour. 
Be it remembered that the dough, or rather, the 
batter, as above directed, must be well beat up and 
prepared directly before being cooked—though it 
might set an hour—this is mentioned to prevent 
its being supposed that it, like some other bread, 
would bear to be mixed over night. The cakes 
are usually poured on until they spread on the 
griddle to the size of the bottom of the break fast 
plate. You will think this recipe rather prolix, 
but it is my way in all such cases to be very exact. 
Better to be too particular than to omit any 
essential item. 

‘Ece Pone.—Three eggs to a quart of meal 
—no wheat flour—to be made also with milk— 
water would make it heavy—a spoonful of butter, 
all well beat together and made up of a consist- 
ence thicker than the cakes—too thick to pour 
out—but just thick enough to require to be taken 
up with a spoon—may be baked like the cakes, 


immediately after being mixed—must be baked] 


in atin pan, which must be placed in a Dutch 
oven, not foo hol at first, but the fire under it to 
be increased. The object is to have it begin to 
bake at the bottom, when it will rise in the pro- 
cess of baking, become brown on the top, and 
when put on the table and cut, resemble what 
we call pound cake. 7 

P. S. Salt of course, 


add as usual, in both 
cases, 


- And we, moreover, speak what we do know when we say, 


_ tends that the venerated author shall participate in the avails 


and Parthians, from Rollin and other anthentic sources, 


LIBERAL OF FER.—Phe Presbyterian Board of Pub- | 
lication, anxious to accommodate curtain classes of 
rchasers, offer their publications for sale on the following: 
BERAL ‘I’erms:— Ministers of the Gospel, Candidates for 
the Ministry, Churches, Sabbath-schools, ‘Theological Semi- 
naries, and Literary lIogtiiutions, sending ordera for books, 
accompanied with the cash, shail receive ior every ten dollar 
sent, books to the amount of thirteen dollars and fifty cents, 
at catalogue price, being a premium of 35 per cent. for cash. 
Other purchasers will be aliowed a discount of 24 per cent. 
on cash bitls amounting to not tess than $13.15; or 20 per cent. 
and six months’ credit, on bills amounting to $62.50. 

First CLass,—Books suiiable fora Minister's Laprary, 
though not exclusively so.—Miller on Creeds, Baxter's Re- 
furmed Pastor, Milier on Presbyterianism and Bup’ ism, Con- 
fession of Faith, Lime Street Lecunres, Popery a Novelty, 
Mystery of Godliness, Milleron the Ministry, Charnock on the 
Attnbutes, Liodge’s History of the Presbyterian Church, 
Lectures on Popery, Lectures on the Jews, Owen on the 
Holy Spirit, Essays on Romanism, Karly Records of the 
Presbyterian Church, Church of Rome the A postasy, Synod 
of Dort, Owen on Justification, Charnock on Christ Croeified, 
Lectures on Shorter Catechism, Peter Edwards on Baptism,| 
Caivin’'s Institutes, Daillé on the Fathers, Refurmation in 
Italy, Herschel! on the Jews, Poole’s Dialogue on Popery, 
Mason on the Church, Character of Caivin, Puseyite Epis- 
copacy, Calvin on Keforming the Church, Fisher's Cate- 
chism, Old and New Theology, McCrie’s Life of Knox, 
Pictet’s Christian Theology, Owen on Redemption—40 vol- 
caialugue price $31.41—To Ministers, &c., for cash, 


Seconp Cuiass.—Books suitable for a CONGREGATIONAL 
Liprary.— Mute Christian, Halyburton’s Great Concern, 
Christian Consistency, Self-Employment, Boardman on Ori- 
ginal Sin, Pleasures of Religion, Anxious Inquirer, Offices 
of Christ, Divine Purpose, Spirit of Prayer, Spruce Sireet 
Lectures, Guide to Communicants, Visit to the House of 
Mourning, Charnock on Regeneration, Love to Christ, 
Scripture Portions, Christian's Great Interest, Life of Mel 
ville, Flavel on Antinomianism, Fulfilling of Scriptures,) 
Bound ‘Tracts, Saint’s Encouragement, Return of Prayers, 
Church History, Life of Owen, Life of Baxter, Christian 
Education, Lite of Rodgers, Mystery of Providence, Lite of 
Philip Henry, W. ‘Thorp Buchanan, Miller on Ruling EL. 
ders, Life of Melancthun, Bosion’s Fourfold State, Force of 
Truth, Council of ‘Trent, Religious Experience, Westmin- 
ster Assembly, History of the Covenanters, Chief End of 

n, Dickinson’s Five Points, Dickinson's Letters, Fruits 
of the Spirit, Scripture Directory, Shaw’s Immanuel, Snod- 
grass on Sanctification, Christian’s Porton, Lives ot Hervey) 
and ‘Toplady, Owen on Indwelling Sin, Soul’s Conflict, Pro 
testunt Church in France, Reformation in Spain, British Re- 
formers, 12 volumes, Book of Popery, Communicant’s Cate. 
chism, Revivals in Scotland, &c., Dying ‘Thoughts, Adam's 
Private ‘houghts, Almost Christian, Acquaintance with 
God, Dying Hours, Communicant’s Companion, ‘Trial of the 
Witnesses, Rise and Progress of Religion, Lives of British 
Reformers, Book of Poetry, Keith's Evidences of Christiani. 
ty, Annals of Persecution in Scotland, Alexander's Eviden. 
ces, Pilgrim’s Progress, Rule of Faith, Memoirof McCheyne, 
Letter on Conversion, Self-Examination, Popish Intolerance, 
Miss:on of Inquiry to the Jews, Lawson’s Reflections, Foun- 
tain of Wisdom, Lite of Mrs, Savage and her Sisters, Christ 
All in All, Janeway's Internal Evidence, ‘The Christian 
Mother, Strong Consolation, Divine Guidance, Monthly 
Concert, Bible ‘l'ruth.—101 volumes, catalogue price $49.75. 
To Churches, &c., for cash, $36.85. 

Ciass.—Books suitable for SagBaTH-SCHOOLS — 
This Library consists of 57 volumes, catalugue price $16.57 
—Tl'o Sabb .th-schools, &c., for cash, $12.27. 

Of these books, the Editor of the Presbyterian of the West, 
published at Cincinnati, says:—* We know from actual ex- 
perience in book publishing, that they are cheap, very cheap. 


that there are few, perhaps no books published in the United 
States, that are gotten up in the workman-like style in which 
the Board furnishes her valuable publications,’ 
Orders received by 
JOS. P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent, 

Corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia, 

or M. ALLEN, 
Brick Church Chapel, New York. 


OURTH VOLUME OF D’'AUBIGNE’S HISTORY 
OF THE REFORMATION.—The Subscriber having 
made arrangements with the author and publishers of the 
forthcoming volume of this great work to receive the early 
sheets, previous to its publication in Europe, has now the 
satisfaction of announcing that he will issue it (if no unfore- 
seen casualty occurs) early in March. ‘This volume, illus- 
trated with two fine steel portraits, one of the author, and 
the othero! Luther as he appeared before the Diet of Worms, 
will be furnished— : 
Uniform with the subscriber's cheap edition, half cloth, 374 
Do. do. editionin fullcloth, . . . 


jan 17—3t 


Do. do. best edition, thick paper, extra cloth, 75 
The four volumes in half cloth, 6 
Do, dv. full 
Do, do. fine thick paper, extra cloth, new type, 2.50 
do. in one 8vo. vol., full cloth, same type, 1.00 


The fourth volume, 8vo., separate, paper cover, dv. . 25 
When it is known that the venerate d author has spent 
many of the best years of his life in collecting materials and 
preparing this celebrated History for the public—that the 
trench edition has barely returned the money invested im 
it, having been checked by a piratical edition in Belgium— 
that in one only of the many editions published in England, 
he received any share of the proceeds ; and in thatone only 
half the profits of the third volume—that the copyright of 
the fourth volume is about to be contested in England, and 
of course its results to the author are exceedingly doubtful 
—many will be gratificd by learning that one half the profits 
of all that are sold, or ordered and poid for, previous to the 
publication of any rival edition, will be paid to the author: 
—the original contract, by which the Subscriber agreed to 
pay fifieen hundred do.lais for the copy, has been recently 


cancelled by the desire of the author and his publishers,| 


and the present arrangement substituted for it. early one 
hundred thousand copies of the former part of this work 
having been sold, it is hoped that a large number of those 
who have purchased them, will at once secure the fourth 
volume, thatthe author may realize all the benefit which 
this arrangement can produce. 

CONTENTS OF FourTH VOLUME. 


The first half of the volume in particular abounds in inte-| ' 


resting and curious matter. 
best style. 
Book 13th. The Protest and the Conference, 1526—1529, 
“ 14th. The Augsburg Confession, 1530. 
@ 15th. Sweet the Reformation, 1526 
—15 


“ 16th. Do. Catastrophe, 1528—1530. 
. This volume contains the most important epochs of the 
Reformation on the Continent, such as the ‘I'wo Diets of 


‘The opening is in the author’s 


BOOKS.—Urian Hurt & Son respectfully 

form lera, country merchanis, and others that 
they have for gale, at their cheap Book and Stationery Store, 
No. 44 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, a large and gene- 
ral assortment of Books in the varivus departments of hicra- 
ture and science, and seperate the most approved school 
and classical Books, of many of which they are the publishers, 
viz. Ainsworth's Latin Dictionary, 8vo. Anthon’s Arns- 


worth's Latin Dicti 18mo. Gould’s Virgil. Latin 
Tutor. Jacob's Latin Reader. Cornelius Nepos. Book 
of Commerce. Panorama of Trades and Professions. Fty- 


mological School Dievonary. Jack Halyard. Chase's and 
Randolph's Arithmetics. Also 9 series of the most approv- 
ed Poets, in twenty six volumes, 32mo. of about 300 ‘pegce 
each, printed on a beautilul fair type, and bound in differ 
ent styles. This set of Poets can be supplied, in a neat 
style of binding, at about the price of the costly annuals, 
and they are certainly much better adapted for Presents 
than those books of a day, which consist of more show than 
substance. Orders for these works, or any article in the 
Book and Stationery line, will be supplied on the most libe- 
ral terms. nov 15—3m 


H*% RY’S COMMENTARY, 6 vols. super royal 8vo.— 

Published by Barainaton & HasweEL., Market 
street, Philadelphia, and for sale by the principal Booksel- 
lers throughout the United States. ‘The following are se- 
lected from a great number of notices equally expressive uf 
the sterling value of the work: 

“1 know of no work of the kind, in any language, which 
combines more sound good sense with fervent and deep 
toned piety.”—Rev. Francis Wayland. 

“Ine mind of the author seems not only to have been 
imbued with excellent spiritual ideas, but to have teemed 
with them.”—Rev. Dr. Alexander. 

“ The wise and good unite in saying, that it is calculated 
to render those v’ho read it wiser and beiter.”—Rey. Dr. 
S. H. Cone, 

“ [t is always orthodox, generally judicious, and truly pi 
ous and practical.”—Rev. Adam Clarke. 

“‘ftlenry is, perhaps, the only commentator so large that 
deserves to be entirely and attentively read through.” —Dr. 
Dodd ridge. may 26 - 45—ly 
N KMOIR OF GEORGE ARCHIBALD LUNDI-.— 

Missionary Life in Samoa, as exhibsied in the Jour- 
nals of the late George Archibald Lundie, during the reviv- 
al in Tutuila in 1840-41 Edited by his Mother, author of 
** Memoir of Mrs. Mary Lundie Duncan,” and uniform with 
it, in one volume, ]1S8mo. 

ConTENTs.—Oar World—the Confliet—the Native Con- 
vert—the Son of the Manse—tlie Banished—Visiis of Mer- 
cy—Sidney—A Proposal—the Camden—Bread found after 
many days—the Landing—the Missionary Home—the May 
Meeting—the Revival—Native Zeal—Native Industry— 
Efforts «f an Invahd—the Hurricane—Native Honesty— 
Left alone—Faint yet pursuing—the Dark Valley—Funeral 
Obseq uies— Blossoms Bi hted—the Missionaries’ Success, 
&e. &e. Just published by ROBERT CARTER, — 

jan 17T—3t 58 Canal street, New York. 


SABBATH SCHOOL BOOKS—My Mother's 
Stories, 102 pp. 18mo—with engravings. Cenlents— 
Mother and her Child—The Shoes—Kind Father—Preser- 
vation from Danger—Family Prayer—The Bible—The 
Child Jesus—Animals, their uses—Sin—The Hen—A 
Walk in Spring—The Sheep and Lambe—The Good Shep- 
herd—Sheep-shearing—The Lamb of God —Fruit —Hay 
Making—The Cornfields—Trying to be of use. Napoleon 
Bonaparte, sketches from his history, adapted to the young, 
124 pp. 18mo.. ‘The Midshipman in China ; or Recollections 
of the Chinese, 124 pp. 18mo. illustrated by numerous en- 
gravings. Published by ' 
AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, | 
jan 3—3t 146 Chestnut street, Philade!phia, 


ERMON PAPER.—Sermon paper always on hand or 
ruled to order, of different qualities. Also. Cap and 
Letier Paper, at the following Low Prices :—874 cents, 
$1, $1.25, $1,50, $1.75, $2, and $2.50 per Ream. For Sule 
by OGAN & THOMPSON, 
jan 10—4t No. 108 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


THREE DOLLAR MAGAZINE AT TWO DOL- 
LARS.—XP AGENTS WANTED .£ ‘The cheapest and 
best Family Magazine in the United States. Forty-eight large 
octavo pages and fifleen engravings in each number. 
lished on the first of every month, New Volume—Ja 
1846. Rosrert Sears, 128 Nassau street; New York, has 
just issued the first number of his New Picrorian anp IL- 
LUSTRATED FAMILY MaGazine, for 1846. In all respects 
equal to the ‘Three Dollar Magazines, for the low price of 
Only Two Dollars per annum. 

Any person, in the country, sending Five Dollars, shall 
receive Five copies of the Magazine, fur one year, by mail, 
as he shall direct. 

In pursuing the system determined upon, History, Natu- 
ral History, Astronomy, Geography, Chemistry, Botany, 
Architecture, Mechanics, Agriculture, and Bio- 
graphy, will comprise the leading departments of subject 
matter. General Literature and Education, as distinct from 
the fore-mentioned branches, will not be neglected; a com- 
pendious miscellany, comprising things useful and entertain- 
ing, Curious, eccentric, wondertul, scientific, natural, and 
artificial, together with a general summary of leading pass- 
ing events will also be added. Our own country, filed 
with enchanting lakes and rivers and beautiful prairres— 
with mountain solitudes, wildernesses, and foresis of unexe 
ampled awfulness and grandeur—with the enduring monu- 
ments and mounds of an extinct primeval people— with the 
battle grounds and the sepulchres of heroic virtue—shall 
furnish the resources, of which, by the promised aid of seve- 
ral literary gentlemen, we shal! avail ourselves when prac- 
ticable, to enrich our pages. All subjects which will admit 
of it, will be illustrated by engravings, The whole number 
of the engravings, at the conclusion of the volume, will 
amount to several hundred. 


Great Inducemen!s to Subscribe —We offer to Post-Mas- 7 


ters and others a copy of our New Work, just published, 
entrtled the Prctorial History of the American Revolution, 
(embellished with an original l’ortrait of WasHiINnGTon, by 


Chapman, and more than 160 other éngravings, 430 pp. oc~» 


tavo,) for every New Susscriser, with Two Do.iars en- 
closed, free of postage. 

& Any person procuring Ten Supscrisers, and sending 
shall receive ten copies of the Magazine 
and the “ History”’ as above. 

ik We have authority (under the new Post Office Law,) 
tosend the above work complete, by mail, bound in one 
volume. ‘The postage will not exceed twenty five cents to 
any part of the United States. ‘The work retails alene, for 
two dollars per volume. 

AGENTS WANTED to sell the “ Pictorial History of the 
American Revolution.” 

All letters must be postpaid, as unpaid letters are not taken 


_ 1526 and 1529, the latter celebrated for the great 
rotest of the Keformed States; the conference at Marburg 
hetween the Swiss and German Reformers ; the Augsburg 
Contession ; the progress of the Gospel in Switzerland, ter- 
minating with the catastrophe at Cappel, in which Zwingle 
was slain; and the death ot (colampadius. Among the 
cidental matters bearing on the Reformation in Germany, is 


the sack of Rome by the imperialists under the Cunstabie} 


Bourbon; the establishment of the evangelical form of wor. 
ship, the violent persecutions of the Reformers, &c. &c. 
ROBERT CARTER, 
Bookseller and Publisher, No. 58 Canal street, New York. 
jan 17—3t 


PBELL’S EDITION OF D’AUBIGNE’S REFOR- 

MA'TION—FOURTH VOLUME.—James M. Camp- 
BELL begs jeave to announce, that he will i-sue early in 
March—no unforeseen delay occurring—this anxiously look- 
ed for volume, printed uniformly with his two editions—to| 
wit:—Unitorm with his cheap edition, duodecimo, in half 
cloth, 374 cen's--Do. do full cloth, 50 cents—Do do octavo 
paper cover, 25 cents. 

Contents —Book 13th. The Protest and Conference, 
1526—1529,-—-Bouk 14. ‘Tbe Augsburg Confession, 1530.— 
Book 15th. Switzerland—Conquests of the Reformation, 
1526—1530.—Book 16th. Do. Catastrophe 1528—1530. 


XP Editions in Four volumes, duodecimo—and in ONE| - 


volume octavo, printed on fine thick paper, will be issued 
immediately. 

‘The subscriber has already given to the public sunsTAn- 
TIAL evidence of liberality, by issuing an octavo edition of 
the first three volumes of this work for seventy five cents, 
while the only other American edition was held at the ex- 
travagant price of I'HREE DoLLARS AND A HALF. He now in- 


of the forthcoming volame—and to this end pledges himselt 
to pay to Dr. D’Aubhigné, one half the profits on all that are 
soid, or ordered and paid for, FROM THIS DATE UNTIL THE 
THIRTIETH DAY AFTER THE PUBLICATION OF HIS EDITIONS— 
and having been mainly instrumental! in creating a sale of 
nearly one hundred thousand copies of the former part of the 
work, he hores that a large number of those who have pur- 
chased it will at once send their orders for the fourth vol- 
ume, and thus secure to the author the largest possible ben- 
efit from this offer. Address orders, past paid, to . 
JAMES M, CAMPBELL, 
No. 98 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
The usual liberal discount will be made to the Trade 
and ‘Travelling Agents. jan 17—3t 


HIS DAY PUBLISHED—1. Tasso’s Jerugalem Deliv- 


ered, translated by Fairfax, two Nos. beautifully print- 


ed, forming Nos. 48 and 49 of the Library of Choice Read- 
ing—$l. 

2. Lectures on the English Poets. By William Hazlitt, 
one volume—forming No. 36 of the Library of eB Read- 
ing—beautifully printed.—50O cents. 

3. A Sequel to “ Vestiges of the Natura! History of Crea- 
tion,”’ by the author of that work. One neat volume, 12mo, 
uniform with the Vestiges.—50 cen's. 

WILEY & PUTNAM, 


jan 17—3t 161 Broadway, New York. 


TANDARD WORKS.—Wwm S. Marten, Bookseller' 
and Publisher, No. 37 South Seventh street, Philadel-| 
phia, keeps constantly for sale an assortment of valuable! 
standard works, embracing the subjects of Divinity, Iistory, 
&c.; also, Text Books for Students and Clergymen; Devo- 
tional works; Commentaries and Notes on the Old and New 
‘Testaments; Sermons; together with a variety of Juvenile 
Works, and books of popular authors, in elegant bindings,| 
all for sale at moderate prices. 
Wessrer’'s Dictionary, two volumes large octavo, being 
a reprint of the original quarto edition, with corrections and 
improvements, with several thousand additional words, 
jan 
CARCE AND VALUABLE WORKS IN THEOLO. 
GY.—Warburton’s Works. 12 vols. Jahn’s Introduc-| 
tion to the Old Testament. Stackhouse’s Body of Divinity, 
Simpson’s Sacred Literature, 4 vols. Critica Biblica: or, 
Depository of Sacred Literature. ‘he Works of J. M. Ma- 
son; Dwight’s Sermons, 2 vols, Gill's Commentary, 9 vols, 
4to. More's Theological Works, 1 vol. folio. Winchester’s 
Lectares on the Prophecies. Harris's Natural History of 
the Bible. Elug’s Introduction to the Old Testament. Le- 
land on Revelation, For sale at 
DANIELS & SMITH’S 
New and Second-hand Bookstore, N. W. corner of 
Fourth and Arch streets, Philadelphia. 
N B—Old Books bought. jan 10—3t 


ISTORICAL WORKS.—Ancient History of the Egyp- 
tians, Assyrians, Chaldeans, Medes, Lydians, Cariha- 
ginians, Persians, Macedonians. the Seleucidae in Syria, 


both ancient and modern, Four volumes, \2mo., price $2. 
Alison’s History of Europe. Neander’s and Mosheim’s 
Church History. Guizot’s Gibbon’s Reme. Russell's Modern 
Europe. Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella, Browning's 
History of the Huguenots. Ranke’s History of the Popes. 
Hetherington’s History of the Church of Scotland. Burnet’s 
History of the Reformation. D’Aubigné’s Reformation in 
Germany in the Sixteenth Century. Niebhur’s Rome, Mof- 
fat's Southern Africa. MclIntosh’s History of Ethical Philo 


jan 17 


from the Post Office. Address ROBERT SEARS, 
| 128 Nassau street, New York City. 

*,* Newspapers throughout the United States, who ma 
choose to copy the above, and insert it twelve times shail 
receive a copy of the Magazine for one year, and the “ Re- 
volution,”’ sent as they desire it. 

To PuBLisners or Newsparers.—Newspaper publishers 
would do well to use the Magazine, and also Sears’ Popular 
Pictorial works, as Premiums to obtain subscribers, For 
full particulars, address the publisher, as above. 

jan 10—3t 


PPLETON’S NEW PUBLICATIONS.—The Christ- 
mas Holidays in Rome, by the Rev. Wm. Ingraham 
Kipman, author of “'The Double Witness of the Church,” 
&c., 1 vol—$l. This elegantly written work differs alto- 
ether from any other publication on Rome. The author 
co devoted a good deal of study to the classical iations, 
and his views on ecclesiastical matters will be read with in- 
terest. ‘he reader will here see what eflect Rome pro- 
duced on the mind of a churchman. An Essay on the De- 
velupment of Christian Doctrine, by the Rev. John Henry 
Newman, D. D., 1 vol. 8vo—50 cents. This 


b GEORGE APPLETON, 
Bookseller, Publisher, and Importer, 148 Chestnut st Phila. 
jan 10—3t 


‘UNDRIES SUITABLE FOR THE SEASON .—House- 
keepers wishing to be supplied with articles suitable 
for the Christmas Season, will please look at the folluwing 
list of superior goods, all of which are warranted of the best 
quality, and will be suld at the most reasonable prices :-—150 
whole, half, and quarter boxes Muscatel Raisins, part in 
layers of large bunches 144 small boxes of Prunes, in a 
‘variety of fancy styles, some very handsomely decorated, 
this season's importation. Also, best — Imperial Prones, 
in glass jars. 50 Drums Smyrna and Eleme Figs. 500 |bs. 
Zante Currants, very clean. 225 Ibs. Genoa Citron. 175 Ibs. 
Sultana or Seediess Raisins. 55 kegs Malaga Grapes, in fine 
order. 4 boxes superior Lemons, very Large, 60 bbis. Ap- 
les, Spitzenbergs, Seek-no-iurthers, G:)liflowers, Rhode 
sland Greenings, Pippins, Pearmains, &c. 6 bbls. Lady 
Apples, very superior. Papershell Almonds. Cranberries, 
of best quality. Dried Apples, Peaches, and Plums. 2000 
ibs. Herkimer county Cheese, very mild and rich. Glades 
Butter, an excellent article for family use. 1200 Ibs. Back- 
wheat Flour, very white and free from grit. Syrup Mo- 
Jasses, from Lovering’s, Stuart’s, New York, and the on 
Refinery. 10 cases Canton as Ginger, in jars, young 
and tender. Dry pressed Ginger. 10 jars old American 
tted Cheese. equal to Stilton. 200 lbs. superior Dun Fish. 
Let Sugar, treble refined crushed, and pulverized, a bean 
tiful article, mannfactured by R.S & A. Stuart, New York. 
10 baskets C. Grastaut's Brand Bordeaux Sweet Oi), in bot- 
tles of 22 onnces, very pureand fresh. Also, Lynch’s Lueca, 
Florence, and Marseilles Sweet Oil, all warranted fresh and 
sweet. 1 bbi. Bay Water, imported from the island of St. 
Thomas, equal to any in the market, at the low price of 44 
cents per quart. Vanilia, Bean, exiract Vanilla, exiract 
Lemon, and Orange Flower Water. Vanilla Cream Candy. 
‘Sardines, Gillaux, and other brands. Spanish and French 
Olives, Capers, and Anchovies. London Sauces. Urder- 
wood’s Pickles, &c. Also, Mince Meat, for pies, made 
expressly for subseriber’s sales, in jars of 6 | It is be- 
lieved there is no other offered for sale that can be compar- 
ed to this in quality. ‘he subscriber's only stores and 
places of business are S. W. corner of Arch and Tenth sts., 
and 91 South Eighth street, below Walnut, Philadelphia. 
dec 20 S. W. COLTON 


RESH TEAS, &c.—Just received,a general assortment 
of tresh new crop Green and Black Tea, some of which 
are of extra fine quality. Young Hyson and Black Tea, 
Thirty-three chests of highly flavoured Souchong Black 
Tea, at retail at 50 cents. This is much the best Jeaever 
sold by the subscriber at the same price. Fifty half chests 
of good quality Souchong, for common family use, at 374 cts 
by the box. Also, best quality rose flavoured Tea. Also, 
on hand one thousand the best Jersey and Cincirnati 
sugar cured Hama, for family use, with the vsual assort- 
ment of the best goods kept in femily Grocery Stores, wines 
and liquors excepted. Goods carefully packed for the 
country. SIMON COLTON, 
N. of Chestnut and Tenthstreets, Philadel phia. 
N.B —Having bought the Teas chiefly at the public sales 


in New York, I can sell them as low as can be mor sh ety 


wholesale or retail store in the city. 
may 10—tf ; 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 
IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 
No. 93 Centre, corner of Reade street, New York 
and No. 87 South Seventh street, Philadelphia, 
BY WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN. 
. TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, payable in six 
months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid in advance, 
‘A liberal diseount to agents who may responsible. 
No subscription recerved for a less term than one year,— 


All subscribers who do not give express notice to the con- 
trary.will be considered as wishing to continue their sub- 


| scription, and their paper will be sent to them accordingly, 


No paper discontinued until all arrearages are paid, except 
at the discretion of the Proprietor. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first ivsertion, 75 
cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 8 lines or less, 
first insertion, 50 cents; each repetition of do. 38 cents. 
Payments for advertisements to be made in advance, 
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"The title of the volumie:indicates its design. 
‘From jhié writings of two of the most notorious — 
‘infidels, of the last. age, passages are extracted | 
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3 sophy. The Reformers before the Reformation, by Bonne-| - 
chose. Ranke'’s Reformation inGermany. Lives of Alex- 
: ander VI. and his son Cesar Borgia. Ranke’s Turkish and 
; Spanish Empires. Rollin’s Ancient History. Josephus’ 
4 Works. History of Presbyterian Missions, &c. &c. For 
3 | sale b , WM. S. MARTIEN, 
SY No 37 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 


